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THE DRAMA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
I 


EVERYWHERE in Europe the modern drama has been 
evolved from out the drama of the middle ages; but the de- 
velopment had been slower in France than in Spain and in 
England; and this retarding of its evolution was fortunate 
for the French, since the golden days of their dramatic liter- 
ature arrived only after the conditions of the theater had be- 
come far less medieval than they had been during the golden 
days of the Spanish and of the English dramatic literatures. 
It was natural that the more modern form of play should be 
taken as a model by the poets of the other countries, the 
more especially at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the French were everywhere accepted as the arbiters 
of art, the custodians of taste, and the guardians of the laws 
by which genius was to be gaged. In England the Puritans 
had closed the places of amusement and had thus broken off 
the theatrical traditions that ran far back into the middle 
ages; and when the playhouses opened again after the Resto- 
ration, the managers had to gratify new likings which king 
and courtiers had brought back with them from France. 
Even tho the plain people in London continued to prefer 
the plays of Shakspere to belauded adaptations from Cor- 
neille or Racine and to icily decorous imitations like the 
‘Cato’ of Addison, and even tho the plebeian folk in Mad- 
rid still relished the plays of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
the English men-of-letters and the Spanish men-of-letters 
were united in taking an apologetic tone toward the earlier 
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dramas which had pleased their less cultivated forefathers. 
In England as in Spain the learned critic was willing to ad- 
mit that these earlier dramas had a certain rough vigor which 
might move the uneducated, but he had no desire to deny 
that they wanted art. For instance, Doctor Johnson, when 
he brought out his edition of Shakespeare in the middle of the 
eighteenth century and when he ventured a timid suggestion 
that possibly the so-called rules of the theater were not abso- 
lutely infallible, seems to have felt almost as tho he was 
taking his life in his hands. 

In Italy and in Germany, as in England and in Spain, the 
men-of-letters maintained the necessity of conforming to the 
theatrical theory of the French, because they believed the 
French to be the only true exponents of the Greek tradition, 
which it was the bounden duty of every dramatic poet to fol- 
low blindly. The rules of the theater as the French declared 
them had only a remote connection with the Greek tradition; 
and they consisted mainly of purely negative restrictions. 
They told the dramatic poet what he was forbidden to do, 
and they declared what a tragedy must not be. To accord 
with the demands of the French theory a tragedy should not 
have more or less than five acts and it should not be in prose; 
it should deal only with a lofty theme, having queens and 
kings for its chief figures, and avoiding all visible violence of 
action or of speech, and all other breaches of decorum; it 
should eschew humor, keeping itself ever serious and stately, 
and never allowing any underplot; and, above all, it should 
permit no change of scene during the whole play, and it 
should not allow the time taken by the story to extend over 
more than twenty-four hours. 

These were the rules to conform to which Corneille 
cramped himself and curbed his indisputable genius, with 
the result that he is to Shakspere “‘as a clipped hedge is to 
a forest,”—to quote an unsympathetic British critic. A cer- 
tain likeness to the virgin woods is discoverable in the Eliza- 
bethan drama, whereas the drama of Louis XIV. resembles 
rather a pleasure-park laid out by some such architect as 
Lenotre. French tragedy had a graceful symmetry of its 
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own, but it was lacking in bold variety and in imaginative 
energy. Here is an added reason why it was widely accepta- 
ble in the eighteenth century, which has been termed “an 
age whose poetry was without romance” and “whose philo- 
sophy was without insight.” ‘The century itself, rather than 
the French example, is to blame if it has left so few poetic 
plays deserving to survive. What Lowell called “its ineffi- 
cacy for the higher reaches of poetry, its very good breeding 
that made it shy of the raised voice and the flushed features 
of enthusiasm,” enabled the century to make its prose supple 
for the elegancies of the social circle and for the literature 
which sought to reflect these elegancies. “Inevitably, as hu- 
man intercourse in cities grows more refined, comedy will 
grow more subtle,” so De Quincey declared; “it will build 
itself on distinctions of character less grossly defined and on 
features of manners more delicate and impalpable.” 


II 


A FLEXIBLE prose is plainly the fittest instrument for the 
comedy-of-manners; and the comedy-of-manners is as plainly 
the kind of drama best suited to the limitations of the 
eighteeth century. By their comedies rather than by their 
tragedies are the dramatists of that century now remem- 
bered. Their comedies, like their tragedies, were composed 
in imitation of French models; but the influence of Moliére 
was as stimulating as the influence of Corneille and Racine 
had been stifling. Within a few years after Moliére’s death 
the type of comedy which he had elaborated to suit his own 
needs and to contain his own veracious portrayal of life as he 
saw it had been taken across to England by the comic 
dramatists of the Restoration, some of whom had borrowed 
plots from him and all of whom had tried to absorb his 
method. No one of the English dramatists had Moliére’s 
insight into character, or his sturdy morality. Congreve and 
Wycherley, Farquhar and Vanbrugh helped themselves to 
Moliére’s framework only to hang it about with dirty linen. 
At times Moliére had been plain of speech, but he was ever 
clean-minded; whereas the English dramatists of the Resto- 
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ration were often foul in phrase and frequently filthy in 
thought also. 

Clever as these Restoration comedies were and brilliant 
in their reflection of glittering immorality, their tone was 
too offensive for our modern taste, and scarcely one of them 
now survives on the stage. Yet the form they had copied 
from Moliére they firmly established in England, where the 
conditions of the theater had come to be like those in France; 
and this form has been accepted by all the later comic dra- 
matists of our language, who have never cared to return to 
the looser and more medizval form which had to satisfy the 
humorous playwrights under Elizabeth. Steele and Fielding 
and, later in the century, Goldsmith and Sheridan continue 
in English comedy the tradition established by Moliére. In 
‘She Stoops to Conquer’ and in the ‘Rivals’ there is an ele- 
ment of rollicking farce not quite in keeping with the eleva- 
tion of high comedy but not unlike the joyous gaiety which 
laughs all through the ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ In the 
‘School for Scandal’ we have an English comedy with some- 
thing like the solid structure of the ‘Femmes Savantes,’ but 
narrower in its outlook, not so piercing in its insight, and far 
more metallic in its luster. 

The English followers of Moliére are many, but they are 
not more numerous or more amusing than those who in his 
own country profited by the example he had left. Regnard 
is almost the equal of his master in adroitness of versification 
and even in comic force, in the power of compelling laughter. 
‘Monsieur de Pourceaugnac’ has hardly added more to the 
mirth of the French than has the ‘Légataire Universel.’ But 
Regnard is fantastic and arbitrary in the conduct of his plots; 
and he lacks the truth to life and the penetration which char- 
acterize Moliére. Lesage comes nearer, in his knowledge of 
human nature and in his appreciation of its frailties, altho it 
is in his novels rather than in his plays that he reveals himself 
most fully as a disciple of Moliére. Like Fielding in England, 
Lesage in France carried over into prose-fiction the method 
of character-drawing which he had acquired from the great- 
est of all comic dramatists. 
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In the ‘Dépit Amoureux’ and in the ‘Ecole des Femmes’ 
Moliére had shown how to set on the stage certain more 
delicate phases of feminine personality; Marivaux pushed the 
analysis still further, thereby enriching French comedy with 
a series of studies of women in love,—women at once ethe- 
real, sophisticated, and fascinating. Broader than Marivaux 
was Beaumarchais, broader and franker; his psychology was 
swifter, his action was more direct, and his stagecraft was 
more obvious. It was ‘Tartuffe’ and the ‘Etourdi’ that he 
had taken as his models, but he was only clever and wily 
where Moliére was transparently sincere; and instead of the 
large liberality of the dramatist under Louis XIV the dra- 
matist under Louis XVI had a caustic skepticism. The 
career of Beaumarchais was as varied in its vicissitudes as 
that of his own Figaro; he was an adventurer himself, like 
Sheridan, his contemporary on the other side of the Channel. 
The ‘Barber of Seville’ was as lively and as vivacious as the 
‘Rivals’; and the ‘Marriage of Figaro’ was as scintillating and 
as hard as the ‘School for Scandal.’ 

There was a disintegrating satire in these comedies of 
Beaumarchais, a daring bitterness of attack like that of a 
reckless journalist who might happen also to be an in- 
genious and witty playwright. Where Moliére had as- 
saulted hypocrisy in religion and humbug in medicine, Beau- 
marchais made an onslaught on the Ancient Régime as a 
whole. No doubt a portion of the vogue Beaumarchais en- 
joyed among his contemporaries was due to their covert sym- 
pathy with the thesis he was so cleverly sustaining on the 
stage. He knew how to profit by the scandal aroused by his 
scathing insinuations against the established order. Yet he 
was not dependent on these factitious aids, and his solidly 
constructed comedies reveal remarkable dramaturgic felicity. 
They have established themselves firmly on the French stage, 
where they are still seen with pleasure, altho certain polemic 
passages here and there strike us now as extraneous and as 
over-vehement. Beaumarchais is the connecting-link be- 
tween the French comedy of the seventeenth century and 
that of the nineteenth, between Moliére and Augier. 
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AtTHO the French theorists insisted on a complete sepa- 
ration of the comic and the tragic, disapproving fiercely of 
any humorous relief in a tragedy, they also maintained that 
comedy should hold itself aloof from vulgar subjects, that it 
should ever be genteel; and there were some who held that it 
ought to be unfailingly dignified. Even in England Gold- 
smith was reproached for having disfigured ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ with scenes of broad humor “too low even for 
farce’; and Sheridan in the prolog of the ‘Rivals’ felt forced 
to make a plea for laughter as a not unnatural accompani- 
ment of comedy. Without asserting categorically that the 
drama should be strenuously didactic, many critics consid- 
ered that it was the duty of comedy, not first of all to depict 
human nature as it is with its foibles and its failings, and not 
to clear the air with hearty laughter wholesome in itself, but 
chiefly to teach, to set a good example, to hold aloft the 
standard of manners and of morals. Dryden had declared 
that the generai end of all poetry was “to instruct delight- 
fully”; and not a few later writers of less authority were 
willing enough to waive the delight if only they could make 
sure of the instruction. 

Thus there came into existence a new dramatic species, 
which flourished for a little space on both sides of the English 
Channel and which was known in London as sentimental- 
comedy and in Paris as tearful-comedy, comédie larmoyante. 
The most obvious characteristic of this comedy was that it 
was not comic; and in fact it was not intended to be comic, 
but pathetic. It was a mistake that a play of this new class 
should call itself comedy, which was precisely what it was 
not, and that by this false claim it should hinder the healthy 
growth of true comedy with its ampler pictures of life and its 
contagious gaiety. But the new species, however miscalled, 
responded to a new need of the times. It was the result of 
that awakening sensibility of the soul, of that growing tender- 
ness of spirit, of that expansion of sympathy, which was after 
a while to bring about the Romanticist upheaval. 

In England this sentimental-comedy never amounted to 
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much, even tho it had for one of its earliest practitioners 
Steele, who claimed that a certain play of his had been 
“damned for its piety.” But Steele, undeniable humorist as 
he was, lacked the instinctive touch of the born playwright, 
and his humor was too delicate to adjust itself easily to the 
huge theaters of London. Steele’s is the only interesting 
name in all the list of writers for the English stage who in- 
tended to edify rather than to amuse and who did not regret 
that their comedies called for tears rather than laughter. 
That the liking for sentimental-comedy was more transient 
in England than in France perhaps was due to the fact that 
the Londoners had already wept abundantly over dramas 
of an irregular species, not comedies of course, nor yet true 
tragedies, but dealing pathetically with the humbler sort of 
people. Of this irregular species Lillo’s ‘George Barnwell’ 
and Moore’s ‘Gamester’ may serve as specimens. Difficult 
to classify as these plays may have been, they were moving in 
their appeal to the emotions of the London citizens; and they 
must be accepted as spontaneous attempts at a kind of play 
which the French later in the century were to strive for under 
the name of tragédie bourgeoise, the tragedy of common life, 
with no vain tinsel of royalty and no false perspective of an- 
tiquity. 

In France, where comedy and tragedy were more rigor- 
ously restricted than in England, the vogue of sentimental- 
comedy was less fleeting, sustained as it was by the sudden 
success of the pathetic plays of La Chaussée and by the ardent 
proclamations of Diderot. With all his intelligence, Diderot 
failed to write a single good play of his own; but he was swift 
toseethat theprescribed molds of tragedyand comedy, asthe 
French theorists had established them, were not only too nar- 
row but above all too few for a proper representation of the 
infinite variety of human life. Envying the larger liberty of the 
English theater and approving of the comédie larmoyante and 
the tragédie bourgeoise, he demanded a frank recognition of 
the right of these new species not only to exist but also to be 
received as the equals of tragedy and comedy. Unfortunately 
Diderot could not sustain precept by example; his own at- 
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tempts at play-writing were painfully unsatisfactory, and the 
tearful comedies of La Chaussée were poor things at best, 
even tho they had won favor for a little while. Perhaps the 
most pleasing example of French sentimental-comedy was Se- 
daine’s ‘Philosophe sans le Savoir’; and in spite of its amiable 
optimism and its touching situations, the tone of this inno- 
cent little play was thin, and its manner was rather argu- 
mentative than appealing. 


IV 


IF we needed proof of the temporary popularity of the in- 
genuous domestic drama which pretended to be comedy, altho 
it preferred tears to laughter, we can find this in the fact that 
it tempted even Voltaire to essay it. Yet for sentimental- 
comedy it would seem as tho Voltaire had few natural quali- 
fications, since he was deficient in sentiment, in pathos, and 
inhumor. Wit he had in profusion,—indeed, he was the arch- 
wit of the century; and he was so amazingly clever that when 
he attempted tragedy he was able to make his wit masquerade 
even as poetry. In the drama, as in almost every other de- 
partment of literature, Voltaire is the dominating figure of 
his time. He was very fond of the theater, and he had pos- 
sessed himself of some of the secrets of the dramaturgic art. 
He could devise an ingenious story; but he had no firm mas- 
tery of human motive. However artfully his plots might be 
put together, they were generally improbable in the main 
theme and arbitrary in the several episodes. 

Even his best tragedy, ‘Zaire,’ which is less of an improvi- 
sation than most of his other plays, and which still has an in- 
termittent vitality on the French stage, was little more than 
a melodrama, as the characters existed solely for the situa- 
tions by which they were created. Altho his versification 
was feeble, and altho he was never truly a poet, he was some- 
times really eloquent. As a dramatist he was often self-con- 
scious, not to say insincere; his mind was on the minor effects 
of the stage and not on the larger problems of the soul. His 
conception of tragedy was petty; it was without elevation or 
austerity; and yet he thought that the French had been able 
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to improve on the type of tragedy which they had borrowed 
from the Greeks. He did not see that French tragedy, vaunt- 
ing itself as absolutely Greek, had acquired from the Spanish 
drama a trick of complicating its plot with ingenious sur- 
prises, than which nothing could be more foreign to the large 
simplicity of the Athenian drama. He did not perceive that 
what his countrymen had been trained to expect and to ad- 
mire in the tragic drama “was a set of circumstances peculiar 
to that play, with a set of characters common to all French 
plays in general,—the mesdames et seigneurs of the Spanish 
‘Cid’ of Corneille, the Jewish ‘Athalie’ of Racine, and the 
Grecian ‘Mérope’ of Voltaire” himself. 

How widely the ideal of tragedy upheld by the French 
dramatists under Louis XV differed from that pursued by the 
English playwrights under Elizabeth, and also from that fol- 
lowed by the Greek poets under Pericles, was made plain by 
Voltaire’s own formal declaration in which he set up a stand- 
ard of tragedy as he understood it: “To compact an illustri- 
ous and interesting event into the space of two or three hours; 
to make the characters appear only when they ought to come 
forth; never to leave the stage empty; to put together a plot 
as probable as it is attractive; to say nothing unnecessary; to 
instruct the mind and move the heart; to be always eloquent 
in verse and with the eloquence proper to each character rep- 
resented; to speak one’s tongue with the same purity as in 
the most chastened prose, without allowing the effort of 
riming to seem to hamper the thought; to permit no single 
line to be hard or obscure or declamatory;—these are the 
conditions which nowadays one insists upon in a tragedy.” 
From this explicit definition it is evident that Voltaire re- 
garded tragedy as a work of the intelligence rather than of the 
imagination; and it might even be inferred that he distrusted 
the imagination, and that he thought that the intelligence 
could be aided in the accomplishment of its task by the rules. 

The rules of the theater, including that of the Three Uni- 
ties, had been adopted in France in the seventeenth century 
largely because Corneille had given his adhesion to them, 
altho they held him in a bondage he could not but feel; and 
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they were maintained in France in the eighteenth century 
very largely because of the authority of Voltaire, who was 
ever ready to reproach Corneille for every chance dereliction 
and to denounce Shakspere for every open disregard of dra- 
matic decorum. The weight of Voltaire’s authority was ac- 
knowledged not only in France but throughout Europe. His 
plays were translated and acted in the various languages of 
civilization; and his opinions about the theater were received 
with acquiescence in Italy, in Germany, and in England. It 
is true that in England, while the professed critics deplored 
the lamentable lack of taste shown by their rude forefathers, 
they themselves continued to enjoy the actual performance 
of the vigorous plays of the Elizabethan dramatists. It is 
true that in Italy the men-of-letters who accepted the rulings 
of Voltaire could take little more than an academic interest 
in the drama, since their theater was not flourishing, and even 
the comedy-of-masks seemed to be wearing itself out. It is 
true that in Germany also the theater was in a sorry condition, 
and that the German actors were often forced to perform in 
adaptations of French plays in default of native dramas 
worthy of consideration. 

Charming as are certain of the comedies of Goldoni, they 
are slight in texture and superficial in character; and it is sig- 
nificant that Goldoni himself felt it advisable to leave his na- 
tive land and to go to Paris to push his fortunes. Significant 
is it also of the increasing cosmopolitanism of the theater 
toward the end of the century that the plot of one of Gol- 
doni’s Italian comedies was utilized by Voltaire, whose 
French play was adapted into English by the elder Colman. 
Lofty as are the tragedies of Alfieri, they have a scholarly 
rigidity as if they were intended rather for the closet than the 
stage, altho the simplicity of their structure has made it pos- 
sible to present them in the actual theater. Italy in the 
eighteenth century was sunk in corruption or busy with petty 
intrigue; and it was devoid of the energy of will which is the 
vital element of the drama. Not only was there little ex- 
pectation or even hope of national unity: there was in fact 
but little solidarity of feeling among those who spoke the 
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language. The French people, and the English also, were 
each of them conscious of their nationality and proud of it; 
but the Italians were like the Germans in having neither 
pride nor consciousness. Italy was only a geographical ex- 
pression then; and no fervid lyrist had yet proclaimed the 
large limits of the German fatherland. The Italians and the 
Germans, whatever their merits as individuals, were then as 
peoples too infirm of purpose and too lax of will to be ripe for 
an outflowering of the drama such as might follow hard upon 
the achievement of national unity and the establishment of a 
national capital. Very important indeed is the contribution 
which a city can make to the development of a dramatic liter- 
ature; and not only Athens but also Madrid, London, and 
Paris have deserved well of all lovers of the drama. 


V 


ALTHO the Germans had then no center of national life and 
had not yet felt the need of it, they had given more proof of 
resolution than the Italians; and it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that Frederick laid the firm foundation of the national 
unity to be achieved more than a century later. It was in 
Germany again that there arose a stalwart antagonist to with- 
stand Voltaire, to destroy the universal belief in the infalli- 
bility of French criticism, and to disestablish the pseudo- 
classicism which needed to be swept aside before a rebirth of 
the drama was possible. Lessing was the best equipped and 
the most broad-minded critic of esthetic theory who had 
come forward since Aristotle; and he had not a little of the 
great Greek’s commingled keenness and common sense. The 
German critic was not so disinterested as Aristotle; indeed, 
what strikes us now as the sole defect of his stimulating study 
of the drama is its polemic tone. It was in the stress of a con- 
temporary controversy that Lessing set forth eternal prin- 
ciples of dramatic art. He went into the arena with the zest 
of the trained athlete; and he was never afraid to try a fall with 
Voltaire himself. In fact, it was especially in the hope of a 
grapple with the French dictator of the republic of letters 
that the German kept his loins girded. 
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Lessing had not only a courage of his own: he had also the 
solid learning of his race. He was a scholar, thoroughly 
grounded and widely read. He knew at first hand the Greek 
drama and the Latin; he was acquainted with Shakspere and 
with Lope de Vega in the original; he was thoroughly familiar 
with the French theater, and with the criticisms made against 
it in Paris itself. Original as Lessing was, he profited by the 
suggestions of his predecessors, and there is no reason now 
to deny his immediate indebtedness to Diderot. The French 
critic it was who pointed out the path, but only the German 
critic was able to attain the goal. What Diderot had hap- 
pened merely to indicate in passing, Lessing, with his wider 
knowledge of life, of literature, and of art, was able to accom- 
plish. He took up the French rules of the theater with their 
insistence on the alleged Three Unities, and he was able to 
show the baselessness of the claim that they are derived from 
the practice or the precepts of the ancients. Then he went 
further and pointed out the inherent absurdity of these facti- 
tious restrictions and their fettering effect upon the French 
dramatic poet, even when they were kept only in letter and 
broken in spirit. 

Lessing destroyed the superstitious reverence for the 
French theories; but he could build up as well as tear down. 
German literature was then at its feeblest period; and such 
original German pieces as might exist were almost as pitiful 
as the weak imitations of French tragedy. The German the- 
ater was battling for life; it was barren of plays worthy of good 
acting; it was almost as deficient in good actors capable of 
doing justice to a fine drama; and it attracted scant and un- 
cultivated audiences without standards of comparison and 
therefore with little appreciation of either the dramaturgic 
art or the histrionic. Like Aristotle, Lessing had grasped the 
complex nature of the dramatic art, with the necessary corre- 
lations of playwright and player; and, like Aristotle again, he 
never thought of a drama as a work of pure literature, but al- 
ways as something intended to be performed by actors, in a 
theater, before an audience. The French imitations Lessing 
strove to eliminate by substitution,—by providing plays of 
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his own which should be native to Germany in motive and in 
temper, and which might serve as the foundation for a na- 
tional drama. He was almost as successful in this con- 
structive effort as he had been in his destructive labors. 

A critic Lessing is, no doubt, but a critic who had the rare 
ability to practise what he preached. In at least three plays 
he revealed himself as a true dramatist, as a man who had 
mastered the craft of play-making, and who could present on 
the stage the essential scenes of a struggle between contend- 
ing forces embodied in vital characters. The proof of the 
play is in the acting always; and Lowell did not hesitate to 
assert that ‘Minna von Barnhelm’ and ‘Emilia Galotti’ act 
“better than anything of Goethe or Schiller.” In justification 
of Lowell’s assertion it may be noted that these two plays are 
nowadays seen in the German theaters quite as often as any 
two dramas of either Goethe or Schiller. 

‘Emilia Galotti’ and ‘Miss Sara Sampson’ are tragedies of 
middle-class life, tragédies bourgeoises, owing something to the 
precept of Diderot and owing perhaps more to the practice 
of the English dramatists, whom Lessing had also admired. 
Altho his style is noble and direct, he is not primarily a poet, 
with the poet’s instinctive happiness in finding the illumina- 
tive phrase. His culture, his formidable instruction, his reso- 
lute thinking, unite to give certain of his dramas a richness of 
texture uncommon enough in popular plays. ‘Minna von 
Barnhelm’ is a comedy, not tearful exactly, nor yet mirthful, 
rather cheerful, even if grave in spirit. Lessing was scarcely 
ever gay, altho he could be witty enough on occasion. His 
dialog has sometimes a Gallic ease, and it has always a Teu- 
tonic sincerity. ‘Minna’ is the best of his plays; it is brisk in 
action, lively in incident, and ingeniously contrived through- 
out. 

Perhaps the model of which Lessing availed himself un- 
consciously when his serious plays were taking shape in his 
mind, was that suggested by Moliére’s larger and later com- 
edies. But with his practicality and his perfect compre- 
hension of the conditions of the modern theater, Lessing 
made one important modification in the form of drama 
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which Moliére had supplied. Where the Frenchman, deal- 
ing only with the crisis of Tartuffe’s career in Orgon’ house, 
had no difficulty in concentrating the action into a single 
day and a single spot, the German, rejecting the Unity of 
Time and the Unity of Place, held himself at liberty to 
protract the action over so long a period as he might find 
advisable, and to change the scene as often as he might see 
fit. But Lessing perceived the advantage of not distracting 
the attention of the audience by changes of scene during 
the progress of the act; and he therefore made his removals 
from place to place while the curtain was down. He was 
apparently the first playwright who gave to each act its own 
scenery, not to be changed until the fall of the curtain again. 
Here he supplied an example now followed by the most ac- 
complished playwrights of the twentieth century. 


VI 


In this avoiding of the confusion resulting from frequent 
shifting of the scenery before the eyes of the spectators, 
Lessing was more modern than either Goethe or Schiller, 
both of whom—especially in their earlier dramatic efforts, 
in the ‘Goetz’ of the one and in the ‘Robbers’ of the other— 
appeared to hold that the example of Shakspere warranted 
their returning to the more medieval practice of making as 
many changes of place as a loosely constructed plot might 
seem to require. Lowell suggested that there was “in the 
national character an insensibility to proportion,” which 
would “account for the perpetual groping of German im- 
aginative literature after some foreign mold in which to cast 
its thought or feeling, now trying a Louis Quatorze pattern, 
then something supposed to be Shaksperian, and at last go- 
ing back to ancient Greece.” 

Nowadays Goethe’s surpassing genius is everywhere ac- 
knowledged,—his comprehensive and insatiable curiosity, 
his searching interrogation of life, his power of self-expres- 
sion in almost every department of literature. But great 
poet as he was, a theater-poet he was not. He was not a 
born playwright, seizing with unconscious certainty upon 
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the necessary scenes, the scénes a faire to bring out the con- 
flict of will against will which was the heart of his theme. 
He lacked the instinctive perception of the exact effect 
likely to be produced on the audience, and he was deficient 
in the intuitive knowledge of the best method to appeal to 
the sympathies of the spectators. In fact, the time came in 
Goethe’s career as a dramatic poet when he refused to reckon 
with the playgoers who might be present at the performance 
of his plays,—an attitude inconceivable on the part of a true 
dramatist and as remote as possible from that taken by 
Sophocles, by Shakspere, and by Moliére. When he was 
director of the theater in Weimar he did not hesitate to as- 
sert that “the public must be controlled.” A more enlight- 
ened tyrant than Goethe no theater could ever hope to have; 
and yet little more than sterility and emptiness were the net 
results of his theatrical dictatorship and of his refusal to con- 
sider the native preferences of the Weimar playgoers. 

It was Victor Hugo who once declared that the audience 
in a theater can be divided into three classes,—the crowd 
which expects to see action, women, who are best pleased 
with passion, and thinkers, who are hoping to behold char- 
acter. The main body of playgoers has always wanted to 
be amused by the spectacle of something happening before 
their eyes; and many of them, including nearly all the 
women, desire to have their sympathies excited; but it is 
only a chosen few who go to the theater seeking food for 
thought and ready, therefore, to welcome psychologic sub- 
tlety and philosophic profundity. The great dramatists 
have been able to satisfy the demands of all three classes; 
and ‘Oedipus the King,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘Tartuffe’ were popu- 
lar with the plain people from their first performance. But 
Goethe seemed to care for the approval of only the smallest 
class of the three; and only in ‘Faust’ did he reveal the 
dramaturgic skill needed to devise an action interesting 
enough in itself to bear whatever burden of philosophy he 
might wish to lay upon it. 

Even in his early plays, in ‘Goetz von Berlichingen,’ for 
example, in which there is action enough and emotion also, 
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there is no felicity of stagecraft. It purports only to be a 
chronicle-play; but altho afterward reshaped for the stage, 
it was not conceived to suit the conditions of the actual the- 
ater. ‘Clavigo,’ however, which is only a dramatized anec- 
dote, an unpretending improvisation, swift in its action and 
clear in its handling of contending motives, is effective on 
the boards; and as a stage-play it is perhaps the most satis- 
factory of all Goethe’s dramatic attempts, trifle as ‘: is after 
all, devoid of either poetry or philosophy. ‘Iphigenia’ is a 
dramatic poem rather than a play; and ‘Egmont’ is little 
more than a novel in dialog. So fraternal a critic as Schiller 
confessed that he found ‘Iphigenia’ to be wanting in “the 
sensuous power, the life, the agitation, and everything 
which specifically belongs to a dramatic work.” But if final 
proof is needed that Goethe, however various and powerful 
as a poet, was not a born playwright, it can be found, out- 
side his own attempts at the dramatic form, in his alteration 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ In this he not only modified and 
condensed both Mercutio and the Nurse, but he also sub- 
stituted a tame narrative for Shakspere’s skilful and spirited 
exposition by which the quarrel of the two families was 
brought bodily before our eyes. 


VII 


A THEATER-POET Schiller was, even if Goethe was not; 
yet Schiller’s first drama, the ‘Robbers,’ was not written for 
performance,—altho it soon found its way to the stage-door, 
after the poet had somewhat restrained its boyish extrava- 
gance. Schiller rejected the model he could have found in 
Lessing’s tragedies of middle-class life, a model too severe 
for the tumultuous turbulence of the storm-and-stress pe- 
riod. He followed Goethe, who, in ‘Goetz,’ had claimed the 
right to be formless as Shakspere was supposed to be. There 
is in the ‘Robbers’ a certain resemblance to the crude Eliza- 
bethan tragedy-of-blood with its perfervid grandiloquence 
and its frequent assassination. 

In this first play Schiller’s stagecraft was primitive and 
unworthy; he shifted his scenes with wanton carelessness, 
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and he let his absurd villain turn himself inside out in in- 
terminable soliloquies. But however reckless the technic, 
the play revealed Schiller’s abundant possession of genuine 
dramatic power. The conflict of contending passions was 
set before the spectator in scenes full of fire and action. The 
antithesis of Moor’s two sons, one strenuously noble and the 
other unspeakably vile, was rather forced, but it was at least 
obvious even to the stupidest playgoer. The hero lacked 
common sense, no doubt; but he had energy to spare; and at 
the end he rose to tragic elevation in his willingness to ex- 
piate his wrong-doing. 

Dramatist as Schiller was by native gift, he was but a 
novice in the theater when the ‘Robbers’ was written, and it 
was the fitting of that play to the actual stage which drew 
his attention to the inexorable conditions of theatrical per- 
formance. In his later dramas, in ‘William Tell,’ for exam- 
ple, and in ‘Mary Stuart,’ the technic is less elementary and 
more in accord with the practice of the contemporary play- 
house. But Schiller appears to have been thinking rather 
of his readers than of the spectators massed and expectant 
in the theater. He seems to have taken no keen interest in 
spying out the secrets of the stage. His plays are what they 
are by sheer dramatic power, and not by reason of any adroit- 
ness of technic. Indeed, in Schiller’s day the German the- 
ater was almost in chaos; and probably he never saw a satis- 
factory performance of a dramatic masterpiece, German or 
French or English, until he went to Weimar. 

Despite his limitations, Schiller was the one dramatic poet 
of the eighteenth century; he is to be compared, not with 
Sophocles and Shakspere, the supreme masters, but rather 
with Calderon and Hugo. He lacked their conscious con- 
trol of theatrical effect, but he had something of their rhetor- 
ical luxuriance and their exuberant lyrism. He was intel- 
lectually deeper than the Spaniard and he was more mascu- ° 
line than the Frenchman. Schiller’s influence on the later. 
development of the drama would have been fuller if his 
structure had been more modern and if he had profited 
earlier by the example of Lessing, emulating the great 
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i critic’s certainty of artistic aim and imitating his rigorous 
| self-control. 
i But self-control was rarely a characteristic of German 
| poets in those days of impending cataclysm. Lessing had 
Hl emancipated his countrymen from the tyranny of French 
H\ } taste, from the despotism of pseudo-classicism. Other des- 
| potisms survived in Germany, not in literature but in life 
itself; and a younger generation was ardent for the destruc- 
tion of these survivals from the middle ages. In Lessing’s 
/ play the father of Emilia Galotti slew his daughter to pre- 
i | serve her honor, while the evil ruler who was responsible 
| escaped scot-free. In ‘Goetz’ and in the ‘Robbers’ the ag- 
| grieved hero was ready to turn outlaw on slight provocation, 
and to avenge individual injuries on society at large. The 
‘Robbers’ especially had the supersaturated sentimentality 
of the last half of the eighteenth century; and it was filled 
i with the clamor of revolt, which was to reverberate louder 
Ht) and louder throughout Europe until at last the tocsin tolled 
Hil in the streets of Paris and the French Revolution was let 
MI loose to sweep away feudalism forever. 


Vill 


THE most of the German dramas of this period of unrest 
were not intended for the actual theater, altho many of them 
HI did manage to get themselves acted here and there. With 
| | all their wild bombast and with all their overstrained emo- 


tionalism, they were not without a significance and a vitality 
of their own, a freshness of self-expression wholly lacking 
on the German stage before Lessing had inspired it. If 
Wit! these dramas had been controlled by something of Lessing’s 
Wi self-restraint, if they had been less excessive in their violence, 
I} they might have afforded shelter for the growth of a dra- 
| | matic literature native to the soil and national in spirit. 
But they were not healthy enough, and they soon fell into 
decay; and what did burgeon from their matted roots was 
| the melodrama of Kotzebue, with its exaggeration of mo- 
Ht || tive, its hollow affectation, and its tawdry pathos. Kotze- 

| bue’s taste is dubious and his methods are now outworn; 
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but his play-making gift is as undeniable as that of Heywood 
before him or that of Scribe after him. ‘Misanthropy and 
Repentance,’ known in English as the ‘Stranger,’ has caused 
as many tears to flow as ‘A Woman Killed with Kindness’; 
and whereas Heywood’s simply pathetic play was known to 
his contemporaries only in the land of its language, Kotze- 
bue’s turgid treatment of the same theme was performed in 
all the tongues of Europe, in Paris and London and New 
York as well as in Vienna and Berlin. 

Melodrama bears much the same relation to tragedy and 
to the loftier type of serious play that farce does to pure com- 
edy. When we can recall more readily what the persons of 
a play do than what they are, then the probability is that the 
piece if gay is a farce, and if grave a melodrama. Even 
among the tragedies of the Greeks we can detect more than 
one drama which was melodramatic rather than truly tragic; 
and not a few of the powerful plays of the Elizabethans were 
essentially melodramas. So also were some of Corneille’s, 
tho they masqueraded as tragedies and conformed to the 
rules of the pseudo-classics. Yet it was only in the eighteenth 
century that melodrama plainly differentiated itself from 
every other dramatic species. 

The “‘tradesmen’s tragedies” of Lillo and Moore in En- 
gland and the tearful-comedies of La Chaussée and Sedaine 
in France had helped along its development; but it was 
Kotzebue in Germany who was able at last to'reveal its large 
possibilities. In the pieces which the German playwright 
was prolific in bringing forth there was something exactly 
suited to the temper of the times; and this helped to make 
his vogue cosmopolitan. He was the earliest play-maker 
whose dramas were instantly plagiarized everywhere; and 
in this he was the predecessor of Scribe and Sardou. He 
influenced men like Lewis in England and like Pixérécourt 
and Ducange in France. In the works of the Parisian play- 
wrights there was a deftness of touch not visible in the pieces 
of Kotzebue, who was heavy-handed; as Amiel once sug- 
gested, it is not unusual to see “the Germans heap the fagots 
for the pile, the French bring the fire.” It was this French 
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MT modification of eighteenth century German melodrama 
| | which was to serve as a model for French romanticist drama 
H in the nineteenth century. 
A A century is only an artificial period of time adopted for 
H i} the sake of convenience and corresponding to no logical 
ih division of literary history. None the less are we able to 
perceive in one century or in another certain marked charac- 
teristics. No doubt every century is more or less an era of 
) transition; but surely the eighteenth century seems to de- 
| serve the description better than most. For nearly three- 
| | quarters of its career, it appears to us prosaic in many of its 


aspects, dull and gray and uninteresting; but it Was ever a 
battle-ground for contending theories of literature and of 
life. In the drama more especially it was able to behold the 
i i establishment and the disestablishment of pseudo-classicism. 
HH | At its beginning the influence of the French had won 
HI | wide-spread acceptance for the rules with their insistence 
Wt) on the Three Unities and on the separation of the comic 
and the tragic. At its end every rule was being violated 
j wantonly; and the drama itself seemed almost as lawless as 
| the bandits it delighted in bringing on the stage so abun- 
| dantly. Throughout Europe, except in France, the theater 
| had broken its bonds; and even in France, the last strong- 
i | hold of the theorists, freedom was to come early in the nine- 
teenth century. Lessing had undermined the fortress of 
Hl pseudo-classicism; and the walls of its last citadel were to 
Mt fall with a crash at the first blast on the trumpet of Hernani. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THACKERAY. 


It is worthy of remark how late in life the genius of the 
great novelists of the world as a rule has developed. To 
cast a glance over English literature alone—Richardson, the 
father of English novelists, had attained the ripe age of fifty 
before he exhibited, for the imitation of contemporary serv- 
ing maids, the thrifty virtue of Pamela. As is well known, 
the publication of the book of that name accelerated the 
appearance of Fielding in the ranks of the novelists, an event 
which only took place, however, in his thirty-sixth year. Of 
about the same age was Goldsmith when the “Vicar of 
Wakefield” was written, although the work lay in the au- 
thor’s desk some years longer with its value unsuspected 
before debt and necessity forced him to present it to the 
world. Again, Sterne was forty-six before he assumed the 
cap and bells of Yorick; Scott, forty-four when the Waverley 
series began; Thackeray, of the same age as his great mas- 
ter, Fielding, when he took his first prolonged flight in fic- 
tion; George Eliot, thirty-seven when the true bent of her 
genius was first revealed to her by Lewes. Indeed, the only 
exceptions to the rule, as far as English literature is con- 
cerned, are Smollett and Dickens and possibly Miss Aus- 
ten—for it is difficult to admit Bulwer, whose name some 
might suggest in addition to these, to a place among the 
permanent classics of English fiction. There must, of course, 
be some cause for so general a phenomenon, and it will 
probably be commonly agreed that the explanation in this 
case is not far to seek; for the novel is above everything 
a detailed picture of life and character, and no adventitious 
talent can compensate for a deficiency in the power to rep- 
resent these things, whilst the power of representation in 
its turn, as needs hardly be said, must rest on a knowledge of 
life and character in a greater variety of their manifestations 
than can possibly fall within the limits of the experience of 
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young men and women. It is possible for the chief rival of the 
novelist in his business of holding up the mirror to nature 
—the dramatist, namely—to make up for failures in the main 
object of his art by omnipresent beauty of rhythm or by 
wealth of imagery and felicitous phrase, and so the greatest 
of all dramatists in his earliest plays makes large compensa- 
tion from these resources for his comparative immaturity 
in that feature of his genius which was destined later on to 
such supreme development. It is the radiant eloquence of 
Biron in “Love’s Labor’s Lost”—who, in his apology for 
lovers, speaks as Apollo might have spoken—that makes 
up for the shadowy character of the groups about the king 
and the princess of France. If we find, then, in Smollett 
and Dickens exceptions to the rule that novelists mature 
late, this is due to the circumstance, no doubt, that both 
were thrown on their own resources very early in life, ac- 
quiring lessons in experience of the world at an age when 
others are still dedicated to books. And, after all, there is 
so strong an element of exaggeration in the pictures of life 
which both present that their work is almost as much the 
fruit of the humorous imagination as of that closeness, fer- 
tility, and range of observation which gives its enduring 
value to the productions of the other masters in this branch 
of literature. Miss Austen it is better to leave out of the 
discussion, for, although it is said that the bulk of “Pride 
and Prejudice” was written before her twenty-fifth year, it 
was not published at any rate until very many years later, 
and it is impossible to say how much of the merit of the 
book is due to later recastings of the original work. 
Speaking generally, then, the great writers, whose names 
I have recounted were late in entering the field where they 
were destined to win their principal fame. The majority of 
them, however, before this occurred, had already behind 
them a considerable period of literary activity, and it is in- 
teresting to observe in each case the direction of that ac- 
tivity in this earlier period and to note the transition to the 
first great efforts in fiction which have rendered them 
famous. To take almost the earliest of the novelists in 
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question, Fielding had already distinguished himself as a 
writer of farces and dramatic burlesques before the publica- 
tion of his first novel, and the transition from that species 
of composition to the “History of Joseph Andrews” is ob- 
vious enough, for, as is well known, the latter work was 
originally conceived as a burlesque almost as much as the 
“Tragedy of Tragedies or History of Tom Thumb the 
Great,” on which the reputation of the author had up to 
this time mainly rested. Similarly the main bent of Scott’s 
genius was as apparent in the poems with which he first 
attained a recognized place in literature as in the novels of 
later years which constitute an even greater claim to fame. 
Among the qualities that made up his genius, his historical 
imagination, his keen sensibility to the magic of a romantic 
past, and his vivid descriptive powers, at least, are hardly 
less developed in these works than in the novels, so that it 
was easy for Adolphus in his famous pamphlet to prove 
by a comparative analysis of the poems and the novels that 
the great unknown was no other than the acknowledged 
author of “Marmion” and the “Lady of the Lake.” And soin 
the case of George Eliot the essays which constituted the 
chief literary production of her earliest period are devoted 
largely to the expression in more direct, though less endur- 
ing, form of the conviction which possessed her regarding 
the decay of faith in the modern world and the steady, 
though gradual, substitution of science for religion as the 
chief shaping power in modern life. The same conviction, 
tinged with mournful regret, underlies her treatment of the 
religious life which forms the staple of her earliest works in 
fiction. Both in essay and novel she is the apostle of science, 
and she expresses herself in new forms, but without change 
of spirit. 

Following the same line of observation in the case of 
Thackeray as the rest, we find that the element which links 
together all the productions of his earliest period is the 
satirical spirit which is the soul of them all. This spirit ex- 
presses itself often in the form of hardly more than playful 
parody, but again, perhaps, with even unduly bitter contempt 
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as here and there in the letters of “Jeames Yellowplush.” It 
is always, however, to the seamy side of human nature that 
the author’s eye is directed, and either human follies or hu- 
man meannesses are chiefly in view. It was along the road 
of satire, then, that Thackeray advanced into the realm of 
fiction, and it is no wonder that he bore on his person some 
of the stains of that highway when he arrived at his destina- 
tion. Later on those stains appeared less glaring to the 
eye; still they were never entirely effaced even in the last of 
his great novels. Less attention, perhaps, than is due has 
been paid to this gradual transition of Thackeray from the 
satirist pure and simple to the satirical novelist, yet a re- 
view of Thackeray’s earlier career explains from the his- 
torical point of view how it was that his first acknowledged 
masterpiece exhibited a spirit of bitterness which we do not 
find in the works of his great predecessors. 

Thackeray stands out, then, manifestly as a satirist in his 
earliest works, and it is the business of the satirist to observe 
and to castigate the weaknesses of mankind. The castiga- 
tion, however, may be applied in a very different spirit ac- 
cording to the character of the satirist. To take only 
modern instances, the author of “Gil Blas” is hardly behind 
Thackeray in his keen detection of the follies and vanities of 
men, yet the spectacle of these weaknesses in the main ex- 
cites merely amusement in Le Sage, endowed as he is with 
all the gayety and high spirits of his race, and in the midst of 
the profusion of romantic and farcical adventures, the satir- 
ical strokes which he adds are just marked enough to give 
piquancy to his picture. Then at the other extreme we 
have Swift, with his penetrating insight into all that is foul 
and base in character, inflicting on the general heart of man- 
kind, with unsparing ferocity, that laceration which he hoped 
his own might escape in another world, though never in 
this. In contrast to both of these in the case of Thackeray, 
we feel in all, perhaps, but his very bitterest moments a spirit 
of pity for the frailties of men, and, save for some occasional 
flashes, it is sorrow rather than anger that turns the balance. 
After all, however, what qualifies the bitterness of satire in 
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the work of Thackeray is the spirit of humor, which is his 
richest gift. According to the proportion in which his 
satirical work is colored by humor we have an astonishingly 
varied range of production even in the writings of his earliest 
period, when the satirical interest is most pronounced. I 
know of nothing in literature to surpass the letter to Bulwer 
' Lytton in the Yellowplush papers, where, with a veritable 
riot of humor, he overwhelms the unfortunate novelist, or 
rather playwright, with such ridicule as has never fallen to 
the lot of any other human being. On the other hand, in 
the story of “Deuceace,” we observe a power to excite horror 
in the moral sense which can be compared only to Poe’s 
power of exciting the same feeling in a physical sense—with 
the same thrilling shock of surprise. Listen to the conclu- 
sion of the story: Lord Crabs and his son, Mr. Deuceace, 
both gamblers and blacklegs, though of noble birth, have 
been rivals to secure the fortune of the Griffin family. The 
father does not let his son know his designs, and by a clever 
trick induces the latter to believe that Miss Griffin is in con- 
trol of the fortune, whereas it is really her widowed mother 
who controls it. The girl herself does not know the true 
state of the case, and when she marries Deuceace for love 
imagines she is bringing him £10,000 a year. After their 
wedding Lord Crabs marries the mother, and by so doing 
cuts his son out of the expected fortune. Yellowplush, the 
footman of Deuceace, who tells the story, deserts his mas- 
ter’s sinking ship and goes over to Lord Crabs. Deuceace 
now learns that he has been swindled out of a fortune by his 
own father and is filled with detestation for the penniless 
woman to whom he finds himself tied. It should be men- 
tioned that he had been maimed in the left arm in a duel 
which he had fought about her before his marriage. This is 
the closing scene: 


About three months after (the wedding), when the season was be- 
ginning at Paris and the autumn leafs was on the ground, my lord, my 
lady, me and Mortimer were taking a stroll in the Boddy Balong, the 
carridge driving slowly on ahead and us as happy as possbill, admiring 
the pleasant woods and goldn sunset. 

My lord was expayshating to my lady upon the exquizit beauty of the 
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seain and pouring forth a host of butifle and virtuous sentaments soot- 
able to the hour. It was deliteful to hear him. “Ah,” said he, “black 
must be the heart, my love, which does not feel the influence of a scene 
like this; gathering as it were from those sunlit skies a portion of their 
celestial gold and gaining somewhat of heaven with each pure draught 
of this delicious air!” 

Lady Crabs did not speak but prest his arm and looked upwards. 
Mortimer and I too felt some of the infliewents of the sean and lent 
on our goold sticks in silence. The carriage drew up close to us and 
my lord and my lady sauntered slowly tords it. 

Jest at the place was a bench, and on the bench sate a poorly drest 
woman, and by her, leaning against a tree, was a man whom I thought 
I’d sean befor. He was drest in a shabby blew coat, with white seems 
and copper buttons; a torn hat was on his head and great quantities of 
matted hair and whiskers disfiggard his countnints. He was not shaved, 
and as pale as a stone. 

My lord and lady didn tak the slightest notice of him but past on to 
the carridge. Me and Mortimer likewise took owr places. As we past 
the man had got a grip of the woman’s shoulder, who was holding 
down her head, sobbing bitterly. 

No sooner were my lord and lady seated than they both with 
igstream delixy and good natur, bust into a ror of lafter, peal upon 
peal, whooping and screaching enough to frighten the evening silents. 

Deuceace turned round. I see his face now—the face of a devvle of 
hell! Fust he lookt towards the carridge and pinted to it with his 
maimed arm; then he raised the other and struck the woman by his side. 
She fell screaming. 

Poor thing! Poor thing! 


It was from this terrible picture of Deuceace that Thack- 
eray advanced to the still more elaborate portraits of swin- 
dlers in the “Great Hogarty Diamond” and “Barry Lyndon” 
before arriving at “Vanity Fair.” There is something very 
curious and significant in the interest which the character 
of cheats and adventurers, moving on the borderland of so- 
ciety, always inspired in Thackeray. To say nothing of these 
earlier works, the dominant place that Becky Sharp and 
her husband occupy in the story of “Vanity Fair” from the 
very first prevents that book from being a faithful reflection 
of society as it normally is. Such characters, of course, cut 
a figure in the great European world which they do not 
under the simpler conditions which prevail on our side of 
the ocean, yet even in the complex society of London it is 
safe to say that only to the eye of a psychologist with a 
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special bias do such shady personages as Rawdon and 
Becky loom so large as they do in “Vanity Fair.” Not a 
whit inferior to Becky Sharp, however, is the portrait of 
Barry Lyndon, the eighteenth century gambler and _ vil- 
lain, which Thackeray had given to the world a year or 
two before. Here the story of the hero is told by himself, 
and there is no opportunity for those asides with which 
Thackeray accompanies his delineation of Becky, so that the 
satirical purpose of the writer is almost forgotten in our ad- 
miration of the amazing power and truth of the portrait. 
Esmond’s unconscious revelation of the manly and honorable 
spirit which directs all the actions of his life is no finer in its 
way than the assured pride with which Barry Lyndon re- 
counts the coolness and steadiness with which he faced the 
risks of a gambler’s life. 

“We always played,” says he, “on parole with anybody— 
any person, that is, of honor and noble lineage. We never 
pressed for our winnings or declined to receive promissory 
notes in lieu of gold. But woe to the man who did not pay 
when the note became due! Redmond de Balibari was sure 
to wait upon him with his bill, and I promise you there were 
very few bad debts. On the contrary, gentlemen were grate- 
ful to us for our forbearance, and our character for honor 
stood unimpeached. In latter times a vulgar, national preju- 
dice has chosen to cast a slur upon the character of men of 
honor engaged in the profession of play; but I speak of the 
good old days of Europe before the cowardice of the French 
aristocracy (in the shameful Revolution, which served them 
right) brought discredit upon our order. They cry fie now 
upon men engaged in play; but I should like to know how 
much more honorable their modes of livelihood are than 
ours. The broker of the Exchange who bulls and bears and 
buys and sells and dabbles with lying loans and trades upon 
State secrets—what is he but a gamester? The merchant 
who deals in teas and tallow—is he any better? His bales of 
dirty indigo are his dice, his cards come up every year instead 
of every ten minutes, and the sea is his green table. You call 
the profession of law an honorable one where a man will lie 
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for any bidder—lie down poverty for the sake of a fee from 
wealth; lie down right because wrong is in his brief. You call 
a doctor an honorable man—a swindling quack who does 
not believe in the nostrums which he prescribes and takes 
your guinea for whispering in your ear that it is a fine morn- 
ing. And yet forsooth a gallant man who sits him down be- 
fore the baize and challenges all comers, his money against 
theirs, his fortune against theirs, is proscribed by your modern 
moral world! It is a conspiracy of the middle class against 
gentlemen. It is only the shopkeeper cant which is to go 
down nowadays. I say that play was an institution of chiv- 
alry. It has been wrecked along with other privileges of men 
of birth. When Seingalt engaged a man for six-and thirty 
hours without leaving the table, do you think he showed no 
courage? How have we had the best blood, and the brightest 
eyes too, of Europe throbbing round the table, as I and my 
uncle have held the cards and the bank against some terrible 
player, who was matching some thousands out of his millions 
against our all which was there on the baize!_ When we en- 
gaged that daring Alexis Kossloffsky, and won seven thou- 
sand louis on a single coup, had we lost, we should have been 
beggars the next day; when he lost he was only a village and 
a few hundred serfs in pawn the worse. When at Toplitz the 
Duke of Courland brought fourteen lackeys, each with four 
bags of florins, and challenged our bank to play against the 
sealed bags, what did we ask? “Sir,” said we, “we have but 
eighty thousand florins in bank, or two hundred thousand at 
three months. If your highness’s bags do not contain more 
than eighty thousand, we will meet you.” And we did; 
and after eleven hours’ play, in which our bank was at one time 
reduced to two hundred and three ducats, we won seventeen 
thousand florins of him. Is this not something like boldness? 
Does this profession not require skill and perseverance and 
bravery? Four crowned heads looked on at the game and 
an imperial princess, when I turned up the ace of hearts and 
made Paroli burst into tears. No man on the European con- 
tinent held a higher position than Redmond Barry then; and 
when the Duke of Courland lost, he was pleased to say that we 
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had won nobly. And so we had, and spent nobly what we 
won.” 

There can be no doubt that the experiences of Thackeray’s 
early life were in a measure responsible for the interest which 
he felt in the Deuceaces and Barry Lyndons of society. After 
all, however, it was not so much the fact that he himself had 
lost wool in such company which causes him to give so large 
a place to them in his earlier productions as that the charac- 
ter of such men exhibits in its freest operation that element 
of heartless and unscrupulous self-seeking in human nature 
which exercised so peculiar a fascination over Thackeray’s 
mind. In his first period, at least, we feel that, if he ex- 
pressed his inner thought, he would say: “This and not good- 
ness after all is the dominant and fundamental element in the 
lives of the great mass of men.”’ And so, I repeat, this bias 
toward the delineation of evil types especially continues 
through “Vanity Fair;” and only after that work, and maybe 
partly in consequence of its unequivocal success, do we find — 
a somewhat juster proportion of the good in Thackeray’s 
pictures of character. 

Be this as it may, however, there can be no question as to 
the inimitable truth of Thackeray’s delineations, from what- 
ever circumstances of life the characters may be drawn; for 
even in the case of the swindlers and adventurers whom I 
have cited above—and the same remark will apply to the char- 
acters in his works otherwise objectionable, such as his 
Amelias and Dobbins—the only question has been as to the 
effect of assigning to such figures the central place in the fore- 
ground, never of the artist’s fidelity to life. Indeed, among 
all writers of fiction, it seems to me that Thackeray has in this 
matter the most unerring instinct. And the fineness of that 
instinct has shown itself in nothing more clearly than in the 
consummate ease with which he leaves on our minds a vivid 
impression even of such figures as make only the most casual 
appearance in his pages. Some stroke of humor fixes in our 
memory every vagabond artist or lynx-eyed servant whom 
the development of the story may have brought within our 
ken, though but fora moment. Consider how far such an art 
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as this lies beyond the power of even so great a writer as 
George Eliot. It is, however, in the skill with which he sets 
before us all the intricate woof of good and evil, of weakness 
and strength in human nature, that Thackeray stands supreme 
among novelists. He interweaves the threads with such deft- 
ness and dexterity that when we endeavor to analyze the re- 
sult it is almost as difficult as in life itself to separate the 
strands. Observe, for instance, the high breeding of Ethel 
Newcome, according with her stately beauty, then her purity, 
her contempt for whatever is indirect or untruthful, the ele- 
ments of good in her character which adversity brings out; 
on the other hand, the worldliness which, despite her attach- 
ment for her uncle—so beautifully set before us—leads her to 
resist the better impulses of her heart and to sell her hand for 
the advantages of worldly position and wealth. We share 
Laura Pendennis’s disgust at the victory of what is unworthy 
in the nature of her friend, and yet who can help exclaiming 
after all: “What a splendid creature!” Or note again in the 
character of Col. Newcome how, in spite of all his follies, his 
Bundelcund Banking Companies and the ridiculous silver 
cocoanut tree, his foolish violence.toward Barnes and his 
wrong-headedness with regard to Ethel, Thackeray pre- 
serves his lovableness through everything, and fills the reader 
with a tender affection for the old man as for some dear liv- 
ing relative. This seems to me to constitpte the very highest 
triumph of art. Here we discover in the writer no longer 
scorn for human weakness as in his earlier years, but a sym- 
pathy as sensitive as his observation is unrivaled. To en- 
deavor to enumerate the instances where Thackeray exhibits 
this faculty of depicting in intimate union all the mingled ele- 
ments of character would be equivalent to offering outlines 
of all the chief creations in his more famous novels. The 
humor and pathos of Pendennis’s calf-love, for instance, does 
not fall behind the instances of this power already cited, nor 
the manner in which the stupid and disreputable Rawdon 
Crawley is made to retain our sympathy throughout. Thack- 
eray indeed shows himself equal to an even more difficult task, 
that of enlisting our sympathy for dull good women whom 
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no especial misfortune overtakes in the course of the story— 
such as Arthur Pendennis’s mother. 

There can be no better proof, however, of Thackeray’s un- 
equaled power of depicting life and character than the fact 
that he.alone of all the novelists is able to dispense with any 
plot in the ordinary sense. His stories have all the disorder 
of actual life, and events develop in them just as in ordinary 
life—which means that there are long intervals when nothing 
is done, or again that persons we have not known before min- 
gle for a time with the chief characters of the story and then 
pass out of it, without influencing in the least their fates. 
There would have been no disturbance of organic structure 
in the case of either “Pendennis” or “The Newcomes” if the 
author had chosen to enlarge them to twice their size. The 
only exception to this rule is in the case of “Esmond,” and 
probably we have here one of the chief reasons why that work 
has met with so favorable a judgment from all critics, foreign 
as well as English. But if Thackeray has willfully neglected 
what is generally regarded as the first step in the creation of 
any great work of fiction—namely, the selection of what is 
pertinent to or serves to develop the main story and the re- 
jection of whatever is extraneous or irrelevant—he is able, in 
large measure, to do so by the vividness with which he has 
the power of realizing to us every type of character he 
chooses to introduce. If his novels, as said, have the dis- 
order of life, everything in this disorder has as keen an in- 
terest for the reader as in the varied panorama of actual life, 
as it unrolls itself before us from day to day. In this respect 
Thackeray is absolutely unique. The transition which we 
make from the associations of our daily lives in passing into 
the world of his books, it is safe to say, is easier than in the 
case of any other great writer. One might object that in 
“Vanity Fair” we are brought into contact with a special 
section of society which lies beyond the experience of most 
of us, and again in “Esmond” that the historical setting in 
that work creates an unfamiliar atmosphere. In “The New- 
comes,” however, we have hardly a work of fiction; we have 
simply a block cut out of nineteenth century life and set aside 
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for the delight and instruction of posterity to the remotest 
ages. But what is true preéminently of this book is true 
more or less of all the rest, some of them, of course, superior 
to “The Newcomes,” on the whole, in power. 

Greatly as we admire Thackeray’s pictures of modern soci- 
ety, it cannot be denied that the world of his books and the 
world in which we live are after all very far from being coex- 
tensive. The limitations are apparent when we say that the 
horizon which he sets himself is that of the average educated 
man of the English upper or middle classes. It is the every- 
day pursuits of the people of these classes, their strivings 
after money and place and social recognition, which consti- 
tute the chief material of his books. On the other hand, there 
is nothing in his portrayal of life to remind us that beneath 
that stratum of society which engages his whole attention 
there is the great mass of mankind with its desires likewise, 
which has its struggles just as well as the occupants of com- 
fortable homes or the haunters of London drawing-rooms, 
the object of these struggles, however, being not the oppor- 
tunity to shine in “Vanity Fair,” but the very means of sub- 
sistence, or at best the humblest sources of enjoyment. The 
only representatives of these lower classes of society, so nu- 
merous, though so obscure, to whom Thackeray accords a 
place in his works are domestic servants; and, humane as he 
was, for the vices of this particular class no one has a sharper 
eye or keener shafts of satire and ridicule. In line with what 
I have just been saying, it is worthy of remark that Thackeray 
takes no note whatever of the great social movements which 
occupy so large a place in nineteenth century history. The 
year in which he concluded “Vanity Fair” was a year of such 
social upheaval as had not been witnessed since the great 
French Revolution; yet, filled as that book is with the tragic 
aspects of life, there is in it no trace of the anxieties with 
which all Europe was then occupied and to which some of 
Thackeray’s great contemporaries were giving vigorous ut- 
terance. It may, of course, be said that it is not incumbent 
on the novelist to reflect contemporary social movements or 
the conditions which underlie them, and the truth of the ob- 
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jection may perhaps to a certain degree be accepted; but 
with the humbler classes of men, whether in moments of ag- 
itation that threaten the very foundations of civilization or 
in the tranquillity of more normal periods, Thackeray con- 
cerns himself not at all. By so doing he narrows seriously 
his vision of life and renounces sources of humor and pathos 
which his great rivals in fiction, Scott, Dickens, and George 
Eliot, have known so well how to employ. 

Connected perhaps with this neglect of the classes who live 
closest to nature is Thackeray’s comparative indifference to 
nature herself. A certain insensibility indeed to the things 
that appeal to a more poetical temperament was perhaps the 
inevitable consequence of the very strength of Thackeray’s 
realistic grasp on life. The same loss is observable in Dickens 
also. However this may be, there are at any rate in his works 
none of those beautiful and sympathetic pictures of natural 
scenes which constitute one of the greatest charms of the 
works of Scott, and, in a different degree, of George Eliot 
too—which often leave with us impressions infinitely valua- 
ble of the permanence and depth and tranquillity of nature 
as the background of the feverish and transitory strife of hu- 
man passions. Thackeray indeed is almost as much a man 
of the town as Addison and Swift and the other great writers 
of the Augustan age whom he so much admires. His interests 
are practically limited to the town like theirs, and to those 
classes within the charmed walls which alone seemed worthy 
to them of attention; only he has treated those classes with 
a richer emotional sympathy than was possible to men of the 
eighteenth century, with a varied insight, moreover, into all 
the manifestations of character and an overflowing creative 
power—to name only these among his gifts—to which they 
could lay no claim. 

It would be almost like leaving out the character of Ham- 
let, however, in a discussion of the play, if we were to con- 
clude any review of the elements in Thackeray’s genius with- 
out more especial mention of his humor. It is this quality 
more than any other which gives salt and life to nearly every 
page ‘ he penned and which renders his novels the most 
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delightful, not only for consecutive reading but merely to 
dip into, of all the famous works of fiction. It is from the 
humorous side, first of all, that Thackeray is most likely to 
approach both persons and things, and the native comic force 
with which he overflows, the inexhaustible fertility of his 
humorous observation—never strained and so never passing 
into barren and exaggerated farce, as is too often the case 
with Dickens—is something unparalleled in the history of 
English humor. Always bearing the strongest marks of 
originality, this power he employs in his realistic treatment 
of character as the most effective means of rendering all the 
imperfections of poor humanity and of so imparting vivid- 
ness and distinctness and interest to his figures. This vein 
of humor is sometimes touched with bitterness and cyn- 
icism, and again runs into boisterousness in his minor pro- 
ductions; but, taken as a whole, in the great novels it is rich, 
yet free from excess, and always closely allied with his un- 
rivaled knowledge of human nature. 

Of almost equal importance with his humorous fertility 
in accounting for Thackeray’s charm is his gift of style. The 
fine qualities of this gift are, of course, in accord with the 
other elements of his genius. We do not expect the analyt- 
ical power, so full of thrilling suggestion, which is associ- 
ated with the name of Hawthorne; nor do we expect a style 
so charged with the colors of the imagination as that of cer- 
tain of the other great contemporary masters in literature. 
Its merits are of a different kind. Supple, simple, and direct, 
attaining its effects naturally and never with strain, it is as 
transparent as the atmosphere of the clearest day. Its purity 
and almost colloquial ease have commanded the admiration 
even of those judges who are ordinarily chariest of praise. 
“Nobody in our day wrote, I should say, with such perfection 
of style,” is the comment of Carlyle. 

Summing up the total impression of Thackeray’s work, 
notwithstanding its wonderful range, one cannot but feel in 
it the absence of the lifting quality which pertains to the best 
work, for example, of Scott and George Eliot. That power 
can only be associated with an imagination not only fertile 
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but bold, with an enthusiasm for what is heroic or for great 
moral ideas, with a sensibility to what is beautiful in human 
character, to say nothing of external nature, rather than to 
those of its aspects which depress, or, finally, perhaps with a 
more speculative temperament, which insists on asking the 
great questions of existence not directly related to our so- 
cial needs, even though the answers be dark. Love is the 
only one of the higher principles of life which has laid such 
a hold on Thackeray as profoundly to influence his work. 
Duty, intellectual aspiration, ambition to attain the nobler 
rewards in the field of action, things which respectively in- 
fluence so strongly the works of the two other great novel- 
ists I have mentioned, leave but little trace in the production 
of Thackeray. All this is simply saying that the bent of 
Thackeray’s genius does not lead him to represent man in 
his moments of highest achievement. But of modern so- 
ciety, in all its complexity, as it exhibits itself daily before 
our eyes, of the ordinary workaday world in which we all 
have to take our part, no other pictures so varied, so true, 
and yet bearing the stamp of so marked an originality, have 
ever been embodied in Engish prose. 
J. DouGias Bruce. 
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THE GREEK ATTITUDE TOWARD ATHLETICS, 
AND PINDAR. 


I. 

Tue revival of athletic sports in America, and indeed 
throughout the world, does not even yet make intelligible 
to us the intimate relation of such contests to Greek social 
life, politics, and religion. Yet the enthusiastic veneration 
shown by our college boys for the master athlete and prize 
winner is at least a partial key to the riddle. 

The Greeks were intense lovers of life, of healthy, vigorous 
youth and its pleasures. We, especially the Puritan strain 
of Anglo-Saxon stock, are a less joyous, perhaps a more con- 
templative people. Hebraic teachings, and medizval asceét- 
icism, have bidden us regard this life as a painful, dangerous 
transition to one infinitely more important. The mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, the sinfulness of pleasure, had never been 
preached to the folk of early Hellas. It must be conceded, 
too, that their ethical nature was less prominent than their 
imaginative and intellectual activity. Like our boys, again, 
they might be thoughtlessly brutal, though not often con- 
sciously cruel. 

As to the divine natures, the early Hellenes certainly had 
no lofty revelation. Their gods craved what men desired, 
and seized it with longer arms, with more insatiate thirst. 
To such men, and such gods, manly strife was of all things 
most acceptable. The victor had fairly won the prize and 
glory; the loser, if he saved his life, must slink homeward with 
scant sympathy, indeed thankful to be ignored. 

The Greeks loved wealth, with the luxury and the power 
it brings. Therein they were merely human. But they also 
craved, with a more than Gallic eagerness, lasting personal 
distinction. They never dreamed of such reward as “Nir- 
vana,” of oblivion, of absorption into the oversoul. Heracles, 
their chief athlete, was immortal on the masculine side. He 
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won a seat in the Olympian council hall, wedlock with Hebe 
(Youth), eternal fame, and doubtless often sighed for foe- 
men worthy of his human thews and sinews, from which his 
reluctant spirit had parted on the funeral pyre. Hence a 
double or astral body of his appears also in the Homeric un- 
derworld—a world which was but the pallid renewal of earth- 
ly conditions and employments. 

The twenty-third book is at least a very early supplement 
to an earlier [liad. It is by comparison very mature and in- 
tensely thoughtful in tone. In the midnight converse with 
Patroclus’s ghost the youth time of Achilles passes him by. 
The future yawns before him: 

Art thou asleep, and wert thou forgetful of me, O Achilles, 
Now that I am dead, who in life was never neglectful? 
Bury me now in haste, that I pass by the portal of Hades. 


Now am I banished afar by the souls, the ghosts of the perished, 
They forbid me beyond the river among them to mingle. 


Never may I return, when of fire my need thou accordest. 
Never as living men may we sit, apart from our comrades, 
Weaving our counsel: for me hath yawned that destiny grievous, 
Which at the very hour cf my birth for me was appointed. 

Even for you, O Achilles, like to the gods, it is fated, 

Here to meet your death, by the wall of the valorous Trojans. 


And yet the funeral rites which fill nearly all the rest of 
this book are athletic contests, held in honor of the dead 
chieftain. These games include chariot races, though not the 
later contest of saddle horses, so important at Olympia. 
Horseback-riding was known to the Homeric men only as 
a rare acrobatic feat. The mourning Achilles stanches his 
tears to become chief umpire and dispenser of prizes. 

Other nations, even, were imagined as much the same in 
their ideas. Hector was undoubtedly buried with similar 
rites. Certainly the Trojan legend itself was full of such 
contests, and over Anchises’s Sicilian tomb even Roman 
Virgil ordains an elaborate imitation of Achilles’s games. So 
when the wayworn Odysseus is entertained in the Phzacian 
land, the Prince Laodamas, in the midst of the sports, says 
to the unknown guest: 
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Come thou, stranger, my father, do thou too try in the contests; 
If thou art skilled in any: one should be with contests familiar, 
Since, whoever he be, for a hero no glory is greater 

Than whatever with hands, or, again, with his feet, he accomplish! 


Laodamas’s bad manners are fittingly reproved, but the 
sentiment is not questioned, and the challenge, on its sharper 
repetition, is accepted with vigor and brilliant success. The 
hero who pitches a heavy discus far beyond all the records 
is quite the same man who, a few days later, alone can bend 
his mighty bow, and does to death the lawless suitors of his 
wife. The Homeric Greeks, and those of historical times, 
felt that athletic competition, like hunting—in which also 
Odysseus had distinguished himself—made the best prepara- 
tion for “man-ennobling battle,” of all games the most glo- 
rious. The doctrine is heard again to-day, from the highest 
seat in the land. It is a part of the theory of the strenuous 
life. For every such eulogist of physical prowess Pindar is 


full of comfort: 
Deeds without danger wrought 
Neither in hollowed ships nor among men 
Are honored; but if aught 
Of glory be through peril sought, 
Many remember then. 


But there was another Greek trait, to which we as yet can 
lay little claim. With their intense enjoyment of life, their 
admiration for the beauty of manly vigor and its earthly en- 
vironment, there was a widespread desire to reproduce, to 
eternalize, that fleeting loveliness. When we see the delicate 
beauty of the mere handworker’s output, not of carven gem 
or inlaid sword alone, but even of the earthen pot, or hewn 
stone from the city wall, we say in our haste that all men in 
Hellas were lovers of beauty, even artists. And at least 
ugliness, or heavy-handed crudeness in any craft, was a thing 
to be ridiculed, detested, thrust mercilessly out of sight. 
Even the personal defects of Thersites are held up to scorn, 
along with his rash tongue and helpless hands. 

Above all, the youthful male figure, quite undraped, seemed 
to the Greeks a thing supremely beautiful. Many a living 
sculptor to-day will perhaps say, in quiet, personal chat, al- 
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most the same. Even our youths adore the bulging muscles 
of the manly athlete, and look on with supercilious amuse- 
ment while the girls play basket-ball. Behind the Greeks lay 
neither Christian teachings of equality nor any traditions of 
chivalry. Woman was to them an inferior, indispensable in- 
deed, but only as the bearer of the man child. The wife was 
not even a sharer in the lighter diversions of men. To the 
banquet came only the despised flute players and dancing 
girls, the playthings and the property of men. The true 
social club was the gymnasium, or youths’ palestra, and 
here nothing feminine appeared at all. 

In Sparta, indeed, perhaps in Dorian lands generally, 
women had a larger share in athletic training, apparently 
also greater social freedom and personal power. But the 
Dorians are the negative, the heavier, as it were the Roman 
side of the Hellenic stock. Their contribution to the lasting 
and stable life of their race may have been very large; their 
visible share in the peculiar Greek genius and its gifts to us 
is certainly small. In any case, our knowledge in this direc- 
tion is slight and fragmentary. 

Most of what has been said here of the Greek nature is 
alike true of the epic ideals and of actual Ionic life in the fifth 
century B.C. In the Iliad and Odyssey, however, the women, 
at least royal princesses, almost the only women whom we 
meet in the Homeric world, seem quite free and independent. 

In the Iliad, again, Greek art is in its infancy. But when, 
early in the fifth century B.C., the poets Pindar, Bacchylides, 
and Aischylos appear on the scene, Greek sculpture and 
architecture are already marching rapidly toward the tri- 
umphs of Phidias and his successors. Doubtless pillared 
temples, wayside shrines, glimmering statues, already dotted 
each dale and hillside of Hellas. 

Though the trophy given officially at the time of victory 
to a winner in the games had usually no material value, yet 
from his townsfolk almost any prize or privilege was too 
little for him who had done such honor to his native city. 
Against these excessive rewards for merely physical’ superi- 
ority a philosopher, or even a poet, sometimes raised a bold 
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protest. Yet the overwhelming sentiment disregarded such 
isolated voices. 

The ways of Olympia, which preserved for us our one an- 
cient masterpiece of sculpture, Praxiteles’s Hermes and in- 
fant Bacchos, were once lined and thronged with statues of 
athletes who had been victorious in the quadrennial games 
Shrines, temples, and monuments of every kind were erected 
in the same spirit of eager thankfulness. As to painting, we 
have less knowledge. It may have been still the handmaid 
of its two sister arts. Hymns to the helpful gods, which 
were no less tributes to the prowess of the champion, with 
text, instrumental and vocal music, composed by the great- 
est masters of the art, resounded along the stadion and in 
the close of Zeus’s great temple, before the victor’s train 
began their jubilant homeward return. That journey was 
one long triumphal procession, often shared by the artists of 
every guild, who were to create equally precious memorials 
in the happy home city. 

We cannot wonder that, under such conditions, the venera- 
ble and divinely ordained Olympic games were accounted the 
greatest stimulus to national Hellenic feeling. Hither the 
freeborn Greek could come for the contest from any corner 
of the Mediterranean world. Zeus, the supreme deity of the 
Hellenes, was the chief guardian oi the holy place. A Truce 
of God suspended every public war or private feud for the 
time. All forms of trade, as of culture, found here a center 
and an exchange. Even the legend that Herodotos brought 
his history hither is not incredible, though he could not have 
read in public a tithe of the long roll. All men came to 
Olympia as pious pilgrims to Zeus’s shrine. So the games 
held in the valley of Crisa, under the brow of Delphi, were 
a most essential and acceptable part of the Apollo-cult. In 
both places the Dorian influence, especially that of Sparta, 
was persistent, but nowise absolute. 

The early decades of the fifth century were above any 
other epoch a time of proud national consciousness and of 
unbounded expectancy. The defeat of Xerxes’s invading 
millions, gathered from all Asia, was felt to be a miracle, 
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proving that the Greeks were the chosen people of their 
gods. During that unequal struggle the chief rivals, Athens 
and Sparta, had worked hand in hand. The jealousy be- 
tween them, destined to convulse and enfeeble all Hellas, 
and to make the century infinitely tragical in its close, was 
hardly felt. Apparently the danger was fully realized by no 
one in Pindar’s day, unless, perhaps, the far-sighted The- 
mistocles. Upon the monumental tripod set up at Delphi, 
after the victory of Plataia, and still to be seen where Con- 
stantine placed it to decorate his capital, twenty-nine other 
States are recorded as sharers with Sparta and Athens in the 
glorious strife. The Sicilian tyrants, even, had offered their 
services, though on impossible terms of supreme command. 
Furthermore, in the same campaign, if not, as tradition de- 
clared, on the same day, the united forces of the Western 
Greeks had gained in Sicily a decisive victory over a mighty 
host of Carthaginian invaders, so that Greek national life, and 
freedom from Persian or Phcenician despotism, were as- 
sured at once in the Eastward A®gean and in the lovely Hes- 
perian island. 

Lasting peace, indeed, or true national union, was destined 
never to be attained. Dorian, and especially Corinthian, 
jealousy of Athens’s swift rise may have been active from the 
first. Yet to-day men forget their warmest political and re- 
ligious differences in public worship, in the centers of trade, 
in the enjoyment of grand opera or Shakespearean drama, in 
the fraternal reunion of a college commencement. To a 
Greek such occasions as the Olympic or Pythian games were 
in some sense all these, fused in an enthusiasm which our 
calmer natures rarely show. 

It is probably no accident then, nor even wholly regret- 
table, that Pindar is for us the poet of eighty epinikian odes 
i. e., songs for athletic victors—and almost nothing more. 


II. 


We have been taught, chiefly by the unneighborly Athe- 
nians, and possibly, too, by querulous Hesiod, to regard the 
Beeotians as sluggish boors, dwelling under a sullen sky. 
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Indeed it is only twice in the story of Hellas that their genial 
and fertile land, well beloved in later days by gentle Plutarch, 
becomes the center of Greek life. The lyre of Pindar has per- 
haps left a more lasting impress than the sword of Epami- 
nondas. 

One powerful chord the poet must feel within him that he 
may strike it in others—the love of home. When he himself, 
or his song, had grown a thrice-welcome guest at every 
ruler’s hearth, and in every free city of Grecian speech, Pin- 


dar asserted: 
Not an alien unfamiliar with the Muses 


I in famous Thebes was bred. 

His exact birthplace was the suburban hamlet of Kynoske- 
phalai. His local attachment matched Sophocles’s love for 
Colonos and for Athens. The seven-gated city of the 
Oidipus-myth, the tales of the two founders, Amphion and 
Cadmos, the storied fount of Dirke, all gain new glory from 
Pindar’s verse. 

For cramming into an opening stanza in a youthful hymn 
allusions to a dozen such mythic memories, Pindar was wit- 
tily admonished by his teacher and successful rival, the poet- 
ess Corinna: ‘““We should sow with the hand, and not with 
the whole sack.” For the various arts which were united in 
his high public function he had as teachers the best masters 
ofthe time. Even a Pindar must have other instructions than 
Nature’s. Among his less successful rivals was another 
Beeotian lady, whom Corinna chides with charmingly fem- 
inine inconsistency: 

Myrtis still by me is censured, 
Though her song is clear and sweet, 
That, a woman born, she ventured 
Against Pindar to compete. 

We get an impression that Pindar’s was but one of many 
musical voices in the Theban land. Certainly his genius was 
at once appreciated. He was barely twenty when a Thessa- 
lian boy named Hippocleas, of very noble parentage, won the 
quarter-mile race in the quadrennial games by Delphi. The 
Aleuadai, tyrants of Larisa, and perhaps this lad’s kinsmen, 
ordered to be composed and sung in his honor a “hymn” or 
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ode, which is now preserved as the tenth Pythian ode of Pin- 
dar. Thus was struck the keynote of a full and glorious ca- 
reer, sixty years long. 

Refusing to attach himself permanently to any tyrant’s 
court, however splendid, Pindar maintained his Theban cit- 
izenship and professional independence. A haughty aristo- 
crat, he felt fully the duty nobiesse oblige. Thus to Hiero, of 
Syracuse, the mightiest Greek ruler of his day, Pindar speaks 
almost as an equal, not without a covert warning against over- 
weening pride: 

Men in various paths are great; 
By kings the crest supreme is won; look not beyond. 
Be thine aloft to tread thy space of time, 
Mine ever with the victors to commune, 
Myself among Hellenes everywhere 
For skill in song illustrious. 

As we should expect, he appears to have attended fre- 
quently the great games, especially at Olympia and at neigh- 
borly Delphi. Though the phrases used in his poetry must 
often refer to the song only, and not to the singer, yet he 
probably did visit freely also the homes of his patrons, such 
as the Sicilian capitals, Syracuse and Acragas, the lovely isle 
of Rhodes in the 4Zgean, even remote Kyrene on the African 
coast. Certainly the glimpses accorded us by him, at these 
and many other famous and beautiful cities of the Hellenic 
world, give the impression of keen eyesight and personal fa- 
miliarity. 

Doubtless wealthy by birth, there was hardly a limit to the 
rewards he could exact as the price of song-given fame. Long 
after his death, at the special feast of Theoxenia (Hospital- 
ity) at Delphi, the sacred herald used to proclaim: “Let Pin- 
dar pass in to the banquet of the god!” Among the artist’s 
patrons was an Alexander, king of Macedon. Much later, 
in evil days, when a greater namesake of that monarch sacked 
contumacious Thebes, he still “bid spare the house of Pin- 
darus.” 

Such a life, in such an age and folk, seems peculiarly full and 
happy. Yet there lay across it one black shadow, which per- 
haps was never wholly lifted. 
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When the Athenians marched out to meet and repel Da- 
rius’s Persians at Marathon, no allies crossed their northwest 
frontier to aid them, save a thousand shields from brave little 
Plataia, ever threatened by imperious Thebes, and often 
dependent on Attic protection. Again, a decade later, from 
the list of patriotic States inscribed upon the Delphic tripod 
Thebes is dishonorably absent. Misled by jealous hatred 
for Athenian democracy, hopeless, no doubt, of successful 
resistance on the Grecian side, the Cadmean oligarchy had 
drawn their city over into Xerxes’s alliance, though many 
exiles and fugitives of Theban birth probably fought under 
Pausanias’s standard. 

Even Pindar appears to have quailed in that supreme crisis, 
and prayed only that man or god might arise 


To hold in check the common folk, 
And seek the shining face of glorious Peace. 


Polybios censures austerely this weakness of our poet. Yet 
he was prompt. at least, with his greeting to the protagonist 
of Hellenism triumphant: 


O violet-garlanded, resplendent, song-renowned, 
Bulwark of Hellas, O illustrious Athens! 


Attic local pride reéchoed that strain for centuries. The fine 
imposed by narrow-hearted Thebes upon her far-sighted poet 
—the larger recompense from Athens, in gold, an honorary 
citizenship, even in a statue of bronze—-may be in part a 
growth of later legend. At least, the words of the seventh 
Isthmian throb with the bitterness of the poet’s grief amid 
the nation’s joy. 
- Sorrow my spirit fills, 
Now bidden on the golden Muse to call. 
Yet, freed of mighty ills, 
Let us not into crownless desolation fall, 
Nor nurse our grief; 
But having easéd us of evils desperate, 
We to the folk will proffer sweet relief 
Of song, after their bitter toil of late. 
Because the stone of Tantalos that o’er us lay, 
To Hellas an intolerable curse, 
Some god hath turned away. 
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Yet these words, uttered when Thebes herself was most 
abased, are the unmistakable voice of a truly national poet. 
From him we would wish to have a song of deliverance, ex- 
ultant as Miriam’s over the drowned Egyptians. No wonder 
if something of envy mingled with his admiration of Aischy- 
los, a lofty kindred spirit, across the mountain barrier which 
was so often fatal to the larger Hellenic patriotism. 

To Pindar, then, even as the lyric artist, Fate has not, per- 
haps, been wholly kind. Of course there are victories, in war 
or peace, more worthy of poetic immortality than fleetness 
of foot, in hunt, race, or battle charge of horse or man. The 
ethical, the spiritual nature was nowise lacking in him, and 
hadindeed been wondrously quickened, inthe whole Attic and 
Hellenic folk of his generation, by that marvelous escape from 
the Median avalanche. But in the Epinikian odes these no- 
bler sentiments are usually reduced to their lowest terms, 
appearing as brief, far-glancing apothegms. In such jewels 
of thought, two, three, or five words long, Pindar’s poetry is 
probably richer than any other. But often they are evi- 
dently just the words which his audience of the moment least 
desired to hear. Not rarely they ring like bold warnings, even 
to the mightiest of men. 

The myth, which had grown to be a traditional require- 
ment in every such composition, is seemingly used at times 
in the same daring fashion. On the other hand, even Pindar’s 
wings often droop, while he perforce renders a complete list 
of the prizes already won by the victor of the day and his kin. 

Most frequently noted is Pindar’s splendid imagery. Here 
his wealth of words enables him to use many times over a 
rather small number of familiar natural phenomena. The 
flash of lightning, of sunbeam, of star or of gold, the eagle’s 
or the arrow’s flight, with other impressions of swiftness and 
dazzling splendor, recur in every ode. This detail of his art 
can be studied with perfect accuracy and much profit, even in 
a prose translation. A notable accumulation of such meta- 
phors fills the first stanza of the first Olympian—an ode which 
has evidently won its prominent position by its large treat- 
ment of the chief local myth, the tale of Pelops. 
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Water is best, and gold, 

Like fire by night that flames, 
Mid lordly wealth is eminent. 

But if of prizes thou 

Art fain, dear heart, to tell, 

Seek not another star 

More warming than the sun, 

Shining by day athwart the lonely air, 

Nor will we speak of greater than the Olympic games. 


Pindar is less generally known than any other great Greek 
writer. We might almost say, as Voltaire did of Dante, that 
he will always be praised because never read. There are sev- 
eral authors of much greater influence on later literature, and 
in that sense more important. We are apt, also, to think of 
Attica as the soul of Greece, and Athené’s chief interpreter 
certainly was born amid the nightingales and olives of Co- 
lonos. But if we truly wish to know—not indeed the common 
life but—the ideal and artistic spirit of Hellas as a whole, in 
her happiest generation, no means save an intimate study of 
Pindar’s odes will suffice. 

It is not an easy nor a painless task. We move usually amid 
a throng of ghosts; we hear names which call no faces to our 
imagination. Each goodly palace and pillared temple has 
crumbled to ignoble ruin. The harmonies of the march and 
dance have died away forever. If they who love music best 
will imagine a student in New Zealand or Samoa, thousands 
of years hence, struggling with dictionary and notes to read 
a mere libretto text of our great operas or oratorios, it will be 
a fairly parallel case. And yet even so, Wagner, at least, 
would remain a true poet; Pindar is a much greater one. 

A simple verse of some humbler singer, Catullus, Béranger, 
Heine, or Burns, may reach the source of tears more easily; 
but among the bards sublime, the masters of the loftiest style, 
Pindar has a unique position. We cannot afford to ignore 
the gift he offers us so confidently: 


As he that with a lavish hand a cup deth lift 
Plashing with dew of grapes within, 
And proffers it, a gift, 
To him who newly to his child is wed: 
A pledge from home to home ’tis sped, 
All-golden, of his treasures the most choice, 
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Wherewith the banguet shall rejoice, 
And honors so his kin, 
Because the youth is made among his friends 
Envied for marriage that such largess sends— 
So I the outpoured nectar which the Muses gave, 
Sweet fruitage of the poet's soul, my lay, 
Sending to them that bear the prize away, 
Honor the heroes brave, 
Who at Olympia and Pytho win. 

Much in Pindar needs annotation. As to many allusions, 
we must still remain in the dark. When he is really difficult, 
however, it is less often from any subtlety of thought than 
from his sudden shifts of figure and rapidity in general. As 
he puts it: 

Under my bended arm 
Many a missile flect 
Within my quiver lies. 
Unto the wise they speak: 
But to the multitude 

They lack interpreters. 


Here follow some winged words against a pair of rivals, very 
possibly the kindred poets Simonides and Bacchylides: 


He is the master who by nature rightly knows. 
They that from study learn their art to use, 
A pair of quarreling crows, 
Scream vainly at the bird divine of Zeus. 


Clearly he expected the personal allusion to be understood— 
by some one. Else, why the dual? 

Even in the midst of these Epinikians, Pindar, to all appear- 
ances, breaks away at times altogether from his allotted task. 
For instance, there is in the second Olympian a picture of the 
next world, deeply tinged with Pythagorean mysticism, 
which deserves a whole volume of interpretation and com- 
ment. 

In general, Pindar takes a bold, though reverent, stand 
against any mythic tale of evil-doing or ignoble motive in 
the divine beings. Of course this often compelled him to re- 
cast, or even reverse, statements sanctioned by Hesiod and 
other epic authority. This must be regarded as evidence of 
a noble and truly religious nature. But Pindar does not, like 
Aischylos, offer us any large theological scheme or faith of 
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his own. He is shocked, as we are, when an ancient myth 
“calls one of the blessed gods a cannibal.” From all such 
tales he holds aloof. 

Perhaps of all missing rolls the Hymns of Pindar would en- 
rich us most. Yet it was doubtless no accident, but the delib- 
erate choice of his own and later ages, that preserved, out of 
seventeen books, only the four of Epinikian odes. Even so, 
he is the unquestioned master among all Greek lyrists, prob- 
ably the greatest example of dazzling verbal splendor in the 
whole tale of European literature: but this wealth is chiefly 
devoted to the glorification of physical prowess. 

WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 
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THE HEBREW PROMETHEUS; OR, THE BOOK 
OF JOB. 


A younc English poet, ‘“dowered with the hate of hate, the 
scorn of scorn, the love of love,” that ever accompanies great 
genius, wrote a lyrical drama and entitled it: “The Prome- 
theus Unbound.” To Shelley, with his consuming passion 
for liberty, justice, and truth, the old Greek myth of Aéschy- 
lus offered unbounded attractions. He saw in Prometheus, 
chained to a rock and suffering torment because he had giv- 
en the use of fire to man, a splendid picture of the dauntless 
soul defying every ecclesiastical superstition. In his mad 
revolt from the grim character of the religious thought of his 
day he cursed everything that stood for Christianity. Ex- 
pelled from Oxford for his tract “The Necessity of Athe- 
ism,” ostracised (and rightly) for his fracture of the moral 
law, branded as a heretic and atheist, he left England for 
Italy, there to sing for a few years his own aérial music 
against all rule and authority, against anything and every- 
thing that would chain the spirit of man. 

In “Prometheus Unbound,” Shelley pours the lava of his 
denunciation upon the tyrant who thunders from Mount 
Olympus. His hero is not afraid, but with head erect curses 
Jupiter, the personification of superstition and bigotry: 

Fiend, I defy thee! with a calm, fixed mind, 
All that thou canst inflict I bid thee do; 

Foul tyrant both of gods and humankind, 
One only being shalt thou not subdue. 

Rain, then, thy plagues upon me here, 

Ghastly disease, and frenzying fear; 

And let alternate frost and fire 

Eat into me, and be thine ire, 


Lightning, and cutting hail, and legioned forms 
Of furies, driving by upon the wounding storms! 


Thou who art the God and Lord— 
I curse thee! let a sufferer’s curse 
Clasp thee, his torturer, like remorse! 
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Till thine infinity shall be 

A robe of envenomed agony, 

And thine omnipotence a crown of pain 

To cling like burning gold round thy dissolving brain! 


The ancient myth of Prometheus, illumined and trans- 
figured by the genius of Shelley, forms a fitting introduc- 
tion to the poem of the Book of Job. The resemblances be- 
tween the god who dared to defy Jupiter and the Arabian 
sheik who openly defied the orthodoxy of his day are many 
and striking. Both poems are charged with the spirit of re- 
volt. Job and Prometheus are alike heretics, and yet heresy 
is vindicated, so that we hear the voice of God commending 
the words of his servant Job, while to Prometheus comes the 
vision of a far-off redeemed humanity when Jupiter, the 
tyrant, shall have fallen and Frometheus and mankind shall 
have come to their own. 

When we commence our study of the book of Job we 
must, for a proper appreciation of its beauty and charm, un- 
derstand its literary structure. We open our Bibles, and if 
we happen to have the Revised Version we shall notice that 
the book consists of a prologue, with scenes in earth and 
heaven, a dialogue between Job and his friends, and an epi-. 
logue describing the subsequent riches that came to the 
patriarch. By far the greater part of the book is poetry, and 
poetry of the noblest kind. The Greeks, with their wonder- 
fully clear thinking and grasp of details, characteristics 
which make their definitions in literary matters finalities, di- 
vided all poetry into three kinds: the dramatic, the lyric, and 
the epic. Under which head does the book of Job come? 

We have here a difference of opinion among scholars, a 
difference arising from the fact that it is not always easy to 
classify the books of the Bible as we can, for example, the 
works of English literature. The Jews were careless for the 
most part of literary form. The thought, independent of its 
expression, was important, and everything else was sec- 
ondary. 

Thus we have Delitzsch calling the book of Job “a drama, 
and in the narrower sense a tragedy. . . . There is no 
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interchange of action, nor contest with the fist or sword; yet 
there is a contest of thoughts and words. The book is dis- 
tinguished by its full and clear outlines of character. 

The book of Job was not intended for the stage; for the Jews 
got the theater for the first time at a much later period from 
the Greeks and Romans, and dramatic representations were 
out of accord with the spirit of the Jewish religion. But a 
drama is possible without a stage.” On the other hand, 
Prof. Genung, in his charming “Commentary,” calls it “The 
Epic of the Inner Life.” “I use the term epic,” he writes, 
“because, whatever its technical type, the poem is the em- 
bodiment of a veritable epos, of a history which, whether 
real or invented, lies at the very basis of pure religion, full of 
significance for its integrity and perpetuity.” “We know 
also,” he continues, “that no other nations have ever ap- 
proached the Hebrews in their genius for apprehending 
spiritual truth. If the Hebrews were to give to the world 
an epic, would it be a story of battle and bloodshed, or of 
strange adventures beyond the seas? These by no means 
represent their national character. For the most genuine 
expression of their life you must look under the surface, in 
the soul, where worship and aspiration and prophetic faith 
come face to face with God.” Finally, there is Professor 
Moulton, a scholar who has done more than anybody else 
to make us appreciate the great literary value of the Bible, 
designating it “A Dramatic Poem Framed in an Epic Story.” 
With some diffidence, to help us understand its literary 
structure, I should call it a lyrical drama, with a prologue 
and an epilogue in prose. 

After settling as far as we can its literary form, we next 
pass to the question of its essential character. What de- 
partment of Jewish thought does it belong to? Fortunately, 
here we have no difficulty. It belongs to the wisdom litera- 
ture of the Jewish people. Specimens of this class of writing 
in the Old Testament are Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job. 
If we take in the Apocrypha, as unquestionably we should, 
there are two more: the Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesias- 
ticus. 
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This wisdom literature is the philosophical literature of 
the Hebrew race. The Jews had no system of philosophy as 
had the Greeks. Their speculations about God, nature, and 
man are crystallized in the books already referred to. In 
Proverbs, the wisdom so earnestly advocated is simply “wise 
conduct with an ordered universe to adore;” in Ecclesiastes, 
the field of reflection has widened, with the result that the 
analysis of the universe is declared to be insoluble; in the 
book of Job, the consummate flower of wisdom literature, 
we see Hebrew philosophy in a dramatic form. The prob- 
lem of human suffering and a righteous God is fearlessly and 
boldly discussed. Job, the hero of the poem, does not hesi- 
tate to attack and denounce the orthodoxy of his friends 
when they tell him that his unparalleled sufferings are the 
result of his own sin. He knows better. He has not sinned, 
and yet calamities above measure have fallen upon his de- 
voted head. What does it all mean? This mystery of hu- 
man suffering with the postulate of a righteous God is, to 
use a modern word, the motif of the drama. 

I do not propose indulging in questions as to the date or 
authorship of the Book of Job. These things may be, and 
doubtless are, interesting to the exegete and the historical 
critic, but for the enjoyment of the book as literature they 
need not exist. This is one of the reasons why people have 
avoided reading their Bibles for literary pleasure. Ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand books have been written about the 
Old Testament; critics, old and new, have raised such a hub- 
bub about the meaning of this or that particular passage that 
the average Bible reader is deafened with their conflicting 
cries. The lover of good literature stands appalled at the 
amount of exegetical labor. In addition, allegorical interpre- 
tation, run mad, steps in and proceeds to enlighten him with 
explanations that are frequently an insult not only to his re- 
ligious feelings, but to his common sense as well. The re- 
sult is that he leaves his Bible, especially his Old Testament, 
unread. Nor is the Bible the only work to suffer in this 
way. Shakespeare has almost been drowned by the flood 
of books about him. There is now a great Shakespearean 
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library that would take a man the better part of a lifetime 
to wade through before coming to the works of the master 
himself. As a modern writer has declared, this enormous 
accumulation of books about Shakespeare is not far from be- 
ing acurse. If it holds true of Shakespeare, it is even more 
true of the books of the Bible. My object in this simple and 
untechnical essay, then, is to let the book of Job interpret 
itself. Its poetry will easily plead its own cause. 

The prologue begins as a story whose atmosphere carries 
us back to the time of the patriarchs: to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; to the large life of the desert, with its gracious hos- 
pitality, its freedom, its courage, and its simple faith. 

There was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job; and that 

man was perfect and upright, and one that feared God, and eschewed 
evil. 
We are told of Job’s affluence: thousands of sheep, camels, 
asses, and oxen, so that he was reckoned “the greatest of 
all the children of the east.” There are born to this cattle 
king seven sons and seven daughters, and we see the broth- 
ers and sisters enjoying each other’s society on their respec- 
tive birthdays. For fear that in these merrymakings his 
children may have committed sin, Job solemnly sanctifies 
every son after each feast and offers up burnt offerings. 

The scene of the story now changes to the courts of High 
Heaven. Before a great throne the sons of God present 
themselves to give an account of their various works. 
Among them is Satan, though the original word is some- 
thing entirely different. The Revised Version helps us to 
understand this part of the story by placing the true reading, 
“The Adversary,” in the margin. He is not the Satan of 
theology; rather is he the critic, with a strong vein of cyni- 
cism, an examiner, an inspector of the children of men. It 
is easy, of course, as Prof. Moulton points out, to see “how 
such a title as “The Adversary’ should pass over to form the 
name of an individual—the adversary of God, Satan the 
prince of evil.” This much must be said if we are to un- 
derstand the Adversary of the prologue. He is one of the 
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Sons of God, and in his mocking cynicism is the model of 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles. 


Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present them- 
selves before the Lord, and the Adversary came also among them. 

And the Lord said unto the Adversary, “Whence comest thou?” 

Then the Adversary answered the Lord and said, “From going to and 
fro in the earth and from walking up and down in it.” 

And the Lord said unto the Adversary, “Hast thou considered my 
servant Job? For there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God, and escheweth evil?” 

Then the Adversary answered the Lord and said, “Doth Job fear 
God for naught? Hast thou not made an hedge about him and about 
his house, and about all that he hath, on every side? Thou hast blessed 
the work of his hands and his substance is increased in the land. But 
put forth thine hand now and touch all that he hath and he will renounce 
thee to thy face!” 


In these words we hear the biting laugh of the Gentleman 
in Red. Job is good because he has found that honesty is 
the best policy, and that it pays to be righteous. 

Jehovah, to test his servant, allows the Adversary to over- 
whelm Job with every conceivable woe. His oxen and asses 
are carried off by the Sabeans, his sheep and his shepherds 
are struck by lightning, his camels and his servants are the 
spoil of the Chaldeans; and finally his children, in an hour of 
festivity and joy, are all killed by a cyclone from the desert. 
After such a succession of unparalleled misfortunes we read: 

Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell 
down upon the ground, and worshiped; and he said: 

“Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 

And naked shall I return thither. 

The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 
Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

Once more we are introduced to the heavenly world. 

Again comes a day when all the sons of God are arraigned 
before his throne. Among them appears the Adversary, 
who is once more questioned by Jehovah concerning Job. 
So far he has stood the test; “he still holdeth fast his integ- 
rity, although thou movedest me against him, to destroy 
him without cause.” 

The Adversary, however, is immediately ready with an 
answer: 
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“Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. Put 
forth thine hand now, and touch him his bone and his flesh, and he will 
renounce thee to thy face!” 

And the Lord said unto the Adversary, “Behold, he is in thine hand; 
only spare his life.” 


Job is then smitten with a loathsome physical disease, with 
sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown. 

Then said his wife unto him: “Dost thou still hold fast thine integ- 
rity? renounce God and die.” 

But he said unto her: “Thou speakest as one of the foolish women 
speaketh. What? shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?” 


As word of Job’s appalling calamities gets noised abroad, 
it finally reaches the ears of his three friends: Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite. 
They make an appointment with each other to come and 
bemoan with the sorely stricken sufferer. So terrible are 
the ravages of disease that they scarcely recognize him. 
Lifting up their voices in lamentation and rending each one 
his mantle, they sit down upon the ground seven days and 
seven nights, and “none spake a word unto him: for they 
saw that his grief was very great.” 

This ends the prologue, and we now commence what we 
may call the drama. The dramatis persone are Job, Eliphaz, 
Bildad, Zophar, Elihu (a young man who appears near the 


close), and a voice out of the whirlwind. There might also 


appear, as suggested by Professor Moulton, spectators, who, 
mute in the presence of such unequaled misery, would appro- 
priately fill in the background. The scene is an ash mound 
outside an Arabian village. | 

Suddenly from the lips of the patient sufferer issues a 
wail of despair that for passion and intensity has no rivals. 
It is a solemn curse upon the day in which he was born: 


“Let the day perish wherein I was born; 
And the night which said, There is a man child conceived! 
Let that day be darkness; 
Let not God regard it from above, 
Neither let the light shine upon it. 
Let darkness and the shadow of death claim it for their own; 
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Let a cloud dwell upon it. 

Let all that maketh black the day terrify it. 
Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
And life unto the bitter in soul? 

Which long for death, but it cometh not, 

And dig for it more than hid treasures, 

Which rejoice exceedingly 

And are glad when they can find the grave.” 


This speech of Job unlocks the lips of his friends, and the 
debate begins which lasts to the interposition of Elihu in the 


thirty-second chapter. 

Eliphaz commences with great tenderness and feeling. 
He has a difficult task to perform. As a representative of 
the orthodox thinking of his day he must convey to Job the 
truth that though outwardly he has been without fear or re- 
proach, inwardly he has been a sinner: 

“If one assay to commune with thee, wilt thou be grieved? 
But who can withhold himself from speaking? 

Behold, thou hast instructed many, 

And thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 

Thy words have upholden him that was falling, 

And thou hast confirmed the feeble knees. 

But now it is come unto thee, and thou faintest; 

It touches thee, and thou art troubled.” 


Eliphaz proceeds to show that all suffering is a judgment 
for sin: 
“Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent; 
Or where were the upright cut off?” 


Nevertheless, he holds out hope for Job. The gate of peni- 


tence opens a way of escape: 
“Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth; 
Therefore, despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty! 


He shall deliver thee in six troubles; 

Yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee. 

In famine he shall redeem thee from death; 

And in war from the power of the sword. 

Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue; 

Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh. 
At destruction and death thou shalt laugh; 

Neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. 
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And thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace; 

And thou shalt visit thy fold and shalt miss nothing. 
Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great, 
And thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 

Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, 

Like as a shock of corn cometh in its season. 

Lo this, we have searched it, so it is; 

Hear it, and know thou it for thy good!” 


Like Prometheus on the rock, Job sadly replies: “The ar- 
rows of the Almighty are within me.” He also expresses 
disappointment that his friends should rebuke him for what 
he has not done, instead of comforting him in his undeserved 
calamity. 

Bildad, the second of the friends, reiterates the argument 
of Eliphaz that Job must have been a monumental sinner to 
have brought upon himself such monumental suffering. 
However, there is hope through repentance: 


“God will not cast away a perfect man, 
Neither will he uphold the evil doers. 
He will yet fill thy mouth with laughter, 
And thy lips with shouting.” 


Job replies in a wail of despair as he realizes the hopeless- 
ness of presenting his cause before Omnipotence. How can 
man, in his puny strength, contend with Him 


“Who removeth the mountains and they know it not, 
When he overturnest them in his anger. 

Who shaketh the earth out of her place, 

And the pillars thereof tremble. 

Who commandeth the sun and it riseth not, 

And sealeth up the stars. 

Who alone stretcheth out the heavens, 

And treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 

Who maketh the Bear, Orion, and the Pleiades, 
And the chambers of the south.” 


Job goes on with a boldness that to many timid, pious souls 
might seem little short of blasphemy. It is the splendid and 
immortal challenge of the creature against the seeming in- 
justice of the Creator. The lies of orthodoxy are swept 
aside as he shows that apparently God laughs at the calami- 
ties of the innocent as he allows the earth to be given over 
into the hands of the wicked. Could any words be more 
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startling than the stricken leper’s passionate plea to the Al- 
mighty himself? 
“Is it good unto thee that thou shouldest oppress; 


That thou shouldest despise the work of thine hands? 
And shine upon the counsel of the wicked?” 


And Job concludes his speech with the same thought of the 
curse: may death come quickly! 

“Are not my days few? 

Cease then, and let me alone, 

That I may take comfort a little, 

Before I go whence I shall not return. 

Even to the land of darkness and of the shadow of death, 

A land of thick darkness, as darkness itself; 

A land of the shadow of death, without any order; 

And where the light is as darkness!” 


Zophar, the last of the friends, now takes up the cudgels 
for orthodoxy, and we note a certain roughness and harsh- 
ness in his treatment of Job. He stands forth a perfect spec- 
imen of bigotry and intolerance. Nevertheless we forgive 
him as he rises to one of the supreme heights of poetic pas- 
sion in the book as he denounces the presumption of the 
man of Uz. 


“Should not the multitude of words be answered? 

And should a man full of talk be justified? 

Shouldest thy boastings make men hold their peace? 

And when thou mockest, shall no man make thee ashamed? 


Know, therefore, that God exacteth of thee 
Less than thine iniquity deserveth!” 


Then in an apostrophe which has few rivals he adds: 
Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? 
It is high as heaven; 
What canst thou do? 
Deeper than Sheol; 
What canst thou know? 
The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
And broader than the sea!” 


Job answers with a sarcastic reference to his critics’ great 
wisdom and their profound acquaintance with the facts of 
life: 
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“No doubt but ye are the people, 

And wisdom shall die with you. 

But I have understanding as well as you; 

I am not inferior to you!” 
How do you square your doctrine, he continues, with these 
well-known facts? 

“The tents of the robbers prosper, 

And they that provoke God are secure?” 
In a burst of indignation at the pious friends speaking un- 
righteously for God, he adds: 


“Ye are forgers of lies, 
Ye are physicians of no value. 


Your memorable sayings are proverbs of ashes, 
Your defenses are defenses of clay!” 

This concludes the first cycle of speeches. Three times 
have the friends spoken, and three times has Job answered. 
The second cycle carries on the same argument of the 
friends, with the same indignant denial by Job. Human 
suffering is infallibly the penalty of sin. Job is suffering un- 
exampled miseries, therefore he must be a sinner above 
measure. It is perfectly plain to the friends, and their 
original sympathy soon passes into rage against the man 
who flatly denies their conclusions. All the disputants in 
this second cycle of speeches become impassioned and speak 
with intense feeling. In a climax of passion, Job, in one of 
the most famous passages in the book, turns from man and 
appeals to God: 


“O that my words were written now! 

O that they were inscribed in a book! 

That with an iron pen and lead 

They were graven in the rock forever! 

For I know that my Vindicator liveth 

And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth; 
And after my skin has thus been destroyed, 

Yet without my flesh I shall see God! 

Whom I shall see on my side, 

And mine eyes shall behold and not another!” 


Zophar replies to this passionate plea with a rasping on 
the same old saw: 
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“Knowest thou not this of old time, 

Since man was placed upon earth, 

That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 
And the joy of the godless but for a moment?” 


Job sadly answers—though three times interrupted by the 
friends—by a simple reference to everyday experience: 
“How oft is it that the lamp of the wicked is put out? 
That their calamity cometh upon them? 
That God distributeth sorrows in his anger? 
That they are as stubble before the wind, 
And as chaff that the storm carrieth away? 


How then comfort ye me in vain, 
Seeing in your answers there remaineth only falsehood?” 

A third round of speeches follows, and Zophar sums up 
the argument of the friends. Then Job arises and solemnly 
calls God to witness that he is innocent, imprecating upon 
himself every possible curse if he has not spoken the truth. 
This picture that the suffering patriarch draws of himself 
shows conclusively that he could wear “without reproach 
the grand old name of gentleman.” Professor Moulton, in 
his simply invaluable edition of the Book of Job, calls it “The 
Oath of Clearing.” 

At this point a new speaker appears on the scene, Elihu 
the Buzite, of the family of Ram. He is a young man, and 
has hitherto kept silence before his elders. But as Job and 
his friends cease speaking he believes his time has come. 
He is furiously indignant with Job “because he justified him- 
self rather than God,” and also with his three friends because 
they had found no answer and yet had condemned Job. He 
begins modestly enough: 


“I am young, 

And ye are very old: 

Wherefore I held back, 

And durst not show mine opinion. 

I said days should speak, 

And multitude of years should teach wisdom. 

But there is a spirit in man, 

And the breath of the Almighty giveth them understanding. 
It is not the great that are wise, 

Nor the aged that understand judgment. 
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Therefore I say hearken to me; 

I also will show mine opinion—” 
and Elihu’s speech continues through six chapters. He 
pauses now and again and looks at Job and his three friends, 
but they answer him never a word and continue to sit in 
stony silence. This is distinctly disconcerting, especially to 
a young man, and to cover his embarrassment he points to 
the sky, which is showing evidence of an approaching thun- 
der storm. 

As we read through the long speech of Elihu we find the 
young champion of orthodoxy only going over the same 
ground as the friends, with possibly this addition: that “suf- 
fering is judgment warning the sinner to escape from heavier 
judgment.” There is also a certain grim humor about the 
way the author treats Elihu. He makes him begin with 
profound apologies for his youth; but as he is only met with 
contemptuous silence, he waxes indignant and roundly de- 
nounces not only Job but his three friends as well. He be- 
gins smoothly and with a pride that apes humility; but 
toward the end of his long speech he becomes confused, 
stammers, and finally admits that his boasted wisdom is not 
far from foolishness. The contrast between the silent cour- 
age of Job, the heretic, and the terror of the dogmatic the- 
ologian, Elihu, as he realizes that his finely woven theories 
are inadequate to explain everything in heaven and earth, is 
striking and suggestive. 

As the son of Barachel ceases speaking the storm bursts. 
The scene is enveloped with thick clouds pierced now and 
again by flashes of lightning. At last, pealing out of the 
whirlwind, comes a voice which dismisses in a breath the 
platitudes of Elihu and the friends and then proceeds to sing 
of the glories of nature in beauty and sublimity. The fath- 
omless energy, the limitless strength, the all-pervasive sym- 
pathy constitute the Creator’s joy in his own creation! 

“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare if thou hast understanding. 


Who determined the measures thereof, if thou knowest? 
Or who stretched the line upon it? 
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Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 
Or who laid the corner stone thereof; 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy?” 


The voice out of the whirlwind marks the finale of the 
drama. Job listens, spellbound, to the wonders of creation, 
and when it is all over, can only stammer forth: 

“I know that thou canst do all things 
And that no purpose of thine can be restrained— 
I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 


But now mine eye seeth thee; 
Wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.” 


Job, like a kindred spirit in later times, can only regard the 
creation as “an unspeakable, godlike thing, toward which 
the best attitude for us, after never so much science, is awe, 
devout prostration, and humility of soul—worship, if not in 
words, then in silence.” ‘ 

Job is thus answered, though in a way he did not expect. 
Notwithstanding the solution of the mystery is unexplained, 
still to the sorely tried patriarch there comes a peace as he 
contemplates the unapproachable power and beauty of the 
natural world. A divine wisdom is at the bottom of it all. 
The distance between God and man is infinite. The part of 
human wisdom is to accept undeserved suffering, if it comes, 
as a part of some infinite purpose that is wholly beyond his 
comprehension. God’s ways are inscrutable; man’s duty is 
to bend the knee in lowly abasement and awe. 

The epilogue which follows, like the prologue, is in prose. 
It tells how Job once more regained his health and became 
great and prosperous. “The Lord gave Job twice as much 
as he had before.” At his death he had seven sons and three 
daughters, and thousands upon thousands of sheep, oxen, 
camels, and asses. But by far the most interesting part of 
the epilogue is the fact that God commends Job’s fearless 
challenge of the divine justice, while his three friends are 
severely rebuked for their trying to distort the facts of life 
to explain his providence—Elihu the Buzite, of the family of 
Ram, is not even mentioned. In other words, man will never 
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win God’s approval by lying for him. This test of loyalty he 
does not want. Job’s bold appeal to God against the justice 
of God’s own visitation is more acceptable to him than the 
servile adoration of the friends who have sought to “twist 
the truth in order to magnify God.” 

One may go through the study of the book of Job and yet 
find that the great mystery of human suffering remains still 
unanswered. The great contribution that the book of Job 
makes to the insoluble mystery is this: all suffering is not 
punishment for sin. Yet this had been an axiom of theo- 
logical thinking before Job had dared to challenge it! In 
the strong language of Carlyle, the prophet of Chelsea: 
“One feels indeed as if it were not Hebrew; such a noble 
universality, different from noble patriotism or sectarian- 
ism, dwells in it. A noble book; all men’s book! It is our 
first, oldest statement of the never-ending problem of man’s 
destiny, and God’s ways with him here on this earth. And 
all in such free, flowing outlines; grand in its sincerity, in 
its simplicity, in its epic melody, and repose of reconcile- 
ment. There is the seeing eye, the mildly understanding 
heart. So true every way; true insight and vision for all 
things, material things no less than spiritual; the horse— 
hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? He laughs at the 
shaking of the spear! Such living likenesses were never 
drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation; oldest 
choral melody as of the heart of mankind—so soft and great; 
as the summer midnight, as the world with its seas and 
stars!” GrorGE Downinc SPARKS. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Amonc those “never-failing friends” of old with whom it 
is both a profit and a pleasure to “converse day by day,” few 
welcome us in tones of more genial sympathy than Sir Thom- 
as Browne. His title to our enduring affection rests not so 
much in the profundity of his erudition and the ubiquity of 
his fancy, or in the pompous eloquence of his sonorous style, 
as in the hearty friendliness of his tone. In him we admire 
not so much the writer as the man. He belongs to the class 
of mystical soliloquists who love to discourse to themselves 
about fantastic subtleties too fine to excite the interest or 
even the curiosity of vulgar minds; but who yet are not too 
egotistic to allow the “friendly reader” to overhear their 
musings. They love to “turn the world round” not only for 
their own, but also for others’ “recreation;” and to lead oth- 
ers with them through a labyrinth of fancy until both author 
and reader “lose themselves in a mystery.” The work of such 
spirits, to whom literature is not so much a profession as a 
recreative exercise, must necessarily be lacking in design— 
uneven, whimsical, and capricious; but at the same time it 
greatly gains in the charm of ingenuous sincerity. 

Dr. Johnson, in his biographical sketch, narrowly fails to 
see how a life so placid and seemingly uneventful as Browne’s 
can have appeared to Sir Thomas “a miracle of thirty years, 
which, to relate, were not a history but a piece of poetry, and 
would sound to common ears like a fable.” A man’s sub- 
jective existence, however, may be filled with an almost mi- 
raculous communion with the invisible spirits of the universe; 
while the uninitiated observer of his objective life, “perusing 
only his outside,” may “err in his altitude.” Johnson, pro- 
saic and pedantic as he was, could never appreciate the essen- 
tial poetry of a life like that of Sir Thomas Browne. If we 
wish to understand its “miraculous” quality, we need no oth- 
er evidence than that of our author’s works. The “Religio 
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Medici” will tell us more than all of the biographical data 
which have come down to us; and the “Urn-Burial” and the 
“Garden of Cyrus” will give us a more glowing picture of 
their author’s personality than even the minute observations 
of his friend, Mr. Whitefoot, who “esteemed it an especial 
favor of providence to have had a particular acquaintance 
with him for two-thirds of his life.’ With Sir Thomas 
Browne, the work is the man. 

Our author was born in London on October 19, 1605, in 
the parish of St. Michael, Cheapside. His father, who had 
been a mercer at Upton, in Cheshire, seems to have come of 
an ancient and honorable family; and, if we may believe one 
fanciful anecdote, for which we have the excellent authority 
of Sir Thomas’s own daughter, Elizabeth Littleton, he was 
endowed with not a little of that poetic reverence which later 
characterized his illustrious son. When the infant boy was 
sleeping, his father, we are told, was in the habit of uncover- 
ing the child’s breast, kissing it, and praying, as was said of 
Origen’s father, “that the Holy Ghost would take possession 
there.” Thus early was Sir Thomas consecrated to a life in 
which there was to be nothing base; and surely it is not an 
evidence of over-fanciful credulity to imagine that there was 
something of efficacy in the father’s prayer. 

From the guardianship of his son the elder Browne was 
early cut off by the hand of death; and his widow soon mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Dutton, leaving the boy, with a patrimony 
of six thousand pounds, to the care of rapacious guardians. 
Sir Thomas received his early education at Winchester Col- 
lege, and in 1623 was sent as a fellow-commoner to Broad- 
gate Hall (now Pembroke College), Oxford. Here he was 
graduated B.A. on June 31, 1626, and received the degree of 
M.A. on June 11, 1629. Becoming interested in the natural 
sciences, Browne devoted most of his time at Oxford to the 
study of medicine, and for some time after his graduation 
practiced his chosen profession in Oxfordshire. Later on he 
was induced to accompany his stepfather to Ireland on a 
tour of inspection, which the latter was commissioned to 


make, of its forts and castles. After this preliminary tour, 
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Sir Thomas continued his travels through France and Italy, 
staying for some time at the celebrated schools of physic at 
Montpellier and Padua, and doubtless acquiring some of the 
“six languages” which, “besides the jargon and patois of sev- 
eral provinces,” he later tells us that he understood. On his 
way back to England he journeyed through Holland, where, 
in 1633, the University of Leyden conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. Returning to his native land, 
he established himself as a physician at Shipden Hall, near 
Halifax; from which, in 1637, he was induced to move to 
Norwich by the importunities of his friends, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Sir Charles Le Gros, and Drs. Lushington and Lewin. 
The same year, on July 10, he was incorporated Doctor of 
Physic at Oxford; and, as we learn from his friend Whitefoot, 
was soon “much resorted to for his skill in physic.” 

It was probably during the leisure moments of his resi- 
dence at Shipden Hall that Sir Thomas composed the beauti- 
ful contemplative soliloquy which we know as the “Religio 
Medici.” I have already noted the passage in which he 
speaks of his life as a “miracle of thirty years,” and in the ad- 
dress to the reader prefixed to the edition of 1643 he says 
that he composed the work “about seven years past.” These 
two passages fix the date of the treatise at 1635-36. It is 
easy to believe Sir Thomas’s assertion that it was written for 
his “private exercise and satisfaction,” and was not intended 
for publication. There are reveries in it which seem almost 
too intimate and precious for the ear of the general pub- 
lic, and the naive self-revelation of the whole work affords 
a striking contrast to the more dignified reserve which 
characterizes the treatises which he later prepared directly 
for the press. But Sir Thomas was too great a believer in 
the community of learning to make his treatise, to use his 
own words, a “grave’’ rather than a “treasury” of his re- 
flections. He submitted the manuscript to one of his faith- 
ful friends; and soon, as the fashion was in those days, it 
went the rounds of a circle of literary enthusiasts. “Being 
communicated to one,” Sir Thomas tells us, “it became 
common property unto many, and was by transcription suc- 
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cessively corrupted, until it arrived in a most depraved copy 
at the press.” I cannot agree with Dr. Johnson in doubting 
the author’s express statement that the first edition, brought 
out by Andrew Crooke in 1642, was surreptitiously issued; 
although the fact that the first authorized edition was pro- 
duced by the same publisher seems to support his contention. 
Even in its corrupted condition, the work immediately at- 
tracted public attention, as Dr. Johnson tells us, “by the 
novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, the quick 
succession of images, the multitude of abstruse allusions, the 
subtlety of disquisition, and the strength of language.” 

Sir Kenelm Digby, who is described by Lord Clarendon as 
“a person very eminent and notorious throughout the whole 
course of his life, from his cradle to his grave,” eagerly read 
the work and in twenty-four hours penned a series of elabor- 
ate “Observations” upon its contents, which also was soon 
circulated in manuscript. Hearing that these “Observa- 
tions” were about to appear in print, Browne wrote to their 
author requesting him to withhold them until the ap- 
pearance of the “true and intended original’’ of the “Religio 
Medici,” which he was then preparing to publish in order to 
abrogate the errors of the unauthorized edition. Digby re- 
plied in very courteous terms, promising to withhold his 
“Observations” until the revised edition appeared; but his 
printer failed to do so, and the two were published almost 
simultaneously in 1643. The “Religio Medici” at once be- 
came immensely popular, both at home and abroad. In 
1664, John Merryweather published a Latin version of the 
treatise; and Dutch, French, and German translations ap- 
peared in 1665, 1668, and 1680 respectively. The “daring 
skepticism” which, as Mr. Bullen has said, is combined in this 
treatise with “implicit faith in revelation,” attracted the con- 
demnation of Alexander Ross in a now-forgotten pamphlet 
entitled “Medicus Medicatus,” and won it the honor of be- 
ing placed in the “Index Expurgatorius” of the Church of 
Rome. Between 1642 and 1881, the treatise ran through 
thirty-three English editions. 

In the second part of the “Religio Medici,” Sir Thomas 
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had whimsically derided the state of marriage. ‘The whole 
world was made for man,” he had said, “but the twelfth part 
of man for woman. Man is the whole world and the breath 
of God; woman, the rib and crooked piece of man. I could 
be content that we might procreate like trees, without con- 
junction, or that there were any way to perpetuate the world 
without this trivial and vulgar way of coition.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he attracted no little raillery from 
his satirical contemporaries when, in 1641, he married Doro- 
thy, the fourth daughter of Edward Mileham, of Burlingham 
St. Peter. If we may believe the words of his friend White- 
foot, however, we may be sure that Sir Thomas had no trivial 
reason for his sudden change of opinion. She was a “lady,” 
the good parson tells us, “of such symmetrical proportion to 
her worthy husband, both in the graces of her body and mind, 
that they seemed to come together by a kind of natural mag- 
netism.” Their married life was long and happy, the Lady 
Dorothy bearing her husband twelve children and surviving 
him three years. 

Of the peaceful life of the cheery household at Norwich 
we gain many illuminative suggestions from the domestic 
correspondence included by Simon Wilkin in his complete 
edition of the works of Sir Thomas Browne (London: W. 
Pickering—1835-6, 4 vols.). Four of Sir Thomas’s children 
seem to have been especially dear to him. His-son Edward 
shared his own scientific leanings, and later became an able 
physician; his daughter Anne married a grandson of Lord 
Fairfax; and Elizabeth, who was one of the most zealous in 
preparing her father’s unprinted manuscripts for posthu- 
mous publication, became the wife of Maj. George Littleton. 
But his second son, Thomas, seems to have been the darling 
of his heart. He was a youth of rare spirit and unusual 
promise, whom Sir Thomas sent, at the very early age of 
fourteen, unaccompanied, on a tour through France. Later 
on the lad entered the navy—an occupation well suited to the 
dashing energy of his nature. But the boy died young, and 
left an emptiness in his father’s heart which could never be 
filled. 
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During the long years of Sir Thomas’s residence at Nor- 
wich, his time was taken up with his medical practice and 
with the composition of most of his more important works. 
Throughout the civil wars he remained at heart a Royalist, 
and ever regretted what he called “the horrid murther of 
King Charles I.” But his unruffled spirit “quietly rested 
under the drums and tramplings” of the revolution, and the 
thunderous upheaval of his times finds no echo in his works. 

Sir Thomas’s reputation for learning and research was 
greatly increased in 1646 by the publication of his elaborate 
work, ““Pseudodoxia Epidemica; or, Enquiries into very many 
received tenets and commonly presumed truths, which ex- 
amined prove but Vulgar and Common Errors.” This trea- 
tise, like the “Religio Medici,” was answered by Alexander 
Ross, and was translated into Dutch, German, and French. 
From its encyclopedic scope, we infer that it must have 
grown to its final extent through many years of slow accre- 
tions. It reads like a vast compendium of its author’s notes, 
and is lacking in constructive evolution. It attracted no lit- 
tle attention among scholars, however, by the vast and recon- 
dite learning which it displayed; and Sir Thomas’s advice and 
assistance soon became eagerly sought after by scholars en- 
gaged in scientific and antiquarian pursuits. He was always 
ready cheerfully to proffer the desired information. 


To this [he tells us in the “ Religio Medici” ] (as calling myself a schol- 
ar) I am obliged by the duty of my condition. I make not therefore my 
head a grave, but a treasury, of knowledge. I intend no monopoly, but a 
community in learning. I study not for my own sake only, but for theirs 
that study not for themselves. . . . And, in the midst of all my endeavors, 
there is but one thought that dejects me—that my required parts must per- 
ish with myself, nor can be legacied among my honored friends. 


Among the best-known men of the time who sought Sir 
Thomas’s acquaintance was John Evelyn, with whom, in 1658, 
he began a correspondence which lasted until his death. In 
October, 1671, Evelyn made a trip to Norwich to visit his 
learned friend; and he has left us, in his diary, a glowing ac- 
count of our author’s surroundings. The house and garden, 
he tells us, were “a paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that 
of the best collections, especially medals, books, plants, and 
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natural things.” Evelyn took particular notice of Browne’s 
extensive collection of birds’ eggs. Sir Thomas later showed 
his friend around the old town and pointed out the various 
places of antiquarian interest. It must indeed have been a 
pleasure to enjoy in his own home the delightful hospitality 
of Sir Thomas Browne, and to hear him chat familiarly about 
the capricious oddities of natural phenomena and the mys- 
teries of antediluvian lore. 

In such surroundings, encircled by his old books and in- 
valuable collections, our author composed in 1658 the solemn 
and grandiloquent “Hydriotaphia, Urn-Burial; or, A Dis- 
course of the Sepulchral Urns Lately Found in Norfolk,” 
which exhibits at its fullest the luxurious sonority of his 
style. At the same time he published the most fantastic of 
his writings, “The Garden of Cyrus; or, The Quincuncial, 
Lozenge, or Network Plantations of the Ancients, Artificial- 
ly, Naturally, Mystically Considered.” 

There is little left to relate of the external events of his 
life. In December, 1664, he was created socius honorarius of 
the College of Physicians, and received the diploma of the 
institution on July 6, 1665. On September 28, 1671, he 
was knighted by Charles I1, on the occasion of a royal visit 
to Norwich. 

Although his literary activity remained unabated through- 
out his life, Sir Thomas published nothing after 1658. He 
seems toward the close of his life, however, to have intended 
to print some miscellaneous manuscript tracts which at odd 
moments he had composed. He died of a sudden attack of 
colic on his birthday, October 19, 1682, having exactly 
reached the age of seventy-seven; and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. It seems odd 
enough that in one of the manuscript tracts which were pub- 
lished after his death (“The Letter to a Friend, etc.,” which 
I shall notice below) Sir Thomas should have commented 
upon the very unusual circumstance of a man’s dying on the 
anniversary of his nativity. 


Nothing is more common with infants [he says] than to die on the day 
of their nativity, to behold the worldly hours, and but the fractions thereof, 
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and even to perish before their nativity in the hidden world of the womb, 
and before their good angel is conceived to undertake them. But in per- 
sons who outlive many years, and when there are no less than three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days to determine their lives in every year; that the first 
day should make the last; that the tail of the snake should return into its 
mouth precisely at that time; and that they should wind up upon the day of 
their nativity, is indeed a remarkable coincidence, which, though astrology 
hath taken witty pains to solve, yet hath it been very wary in making pre- 
dictions of it. 


Another of Sir Thomas’s mystical precogitations was 
strangely realized when, in 1840, his body was “knaved out 
of its grave.” It seems that some workmen who were en- 
gaged in making a new grave accidentally broke into the 
vault which contained Sir Thomas Browne’s coffin, and frac- 
tured the lid with a pickaxe. In this way the skeleton was 
exposed; and the sexton, with no sacrilegious misgivings, 
took possession of the skull. It is now, I believe, on exhibi- 
tion in the pathological museum of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital. In view of these events we feel an added interest 
in reading the reveries of the dedication of “Hydriotaphia:” 


But who knows the fate of his bones, or how often he is to be buried? 
Who hath the oracle of his ashes, or whither they are to be scattered? 


As I have before noted, “Some Minutes for the Life of Sir 
Thomas Browne” were drawn up soon after his death by his 
intimate friend, Rev. John Whitefoot, rector of Heigham, 
from which we derive some interesting particulars regarding 
our author’s personality. Among other things, he tells us: 


For a character of his person, his complexion and hair were answerable 
to his name; his stature was moderate, and habit of body neither fat nor 
lean. 

In his habit of clothing, he had an aversion to all finery, and affected 
plainness both in the fashion and ornaments. He ever wore a cloak, or 
boots, when few others did. He kept himself always very warm, and 
thought it most safe to do so, 

The horizon of his understanding was much larger than the hemisphere 
of the world. He could tell the number of the visible stars in his horizon, 
and call them all by their name that had any. He was so curious a botanist 
that, besides the superficial distinctions, he made nice and elaborate obser- 
vations, equally useful as entertaining. 

His memory, though not so eminent as that of Seneca or Scaliger, was 
capacious and tenacious, insomuch that he remembered all that was re- 
markable in any book that he had read, and not only knew all persons 
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again that he had ever seen at any distance of time, but remembered the 
circumstances of their bodies and their particular discourses and speeches. 

In the Latin poets he remembered everything that was acute and pun- 
gent. He had read most of the historians, ancient and modern. He was 
excellent company when at leisure, and expressed more light than heat in 
the temper of his brain. 

He was never seen to be transported with mirth or dejected with sadness ; 
always cheerful, but rarely merry at any sensible rate; seldom heard to 
break a jest; and, when he did, he would be apt to blush at the levity of it. 
His gravity was natural, without affectation. 

He was so free from loquacity, or much talkativeness, that he was some- 
thing difficult to be engaged in any discourse; though when he was so, it 
was always singular, and never trite or vulgar. Parsimonious in nothing 
but his time, whereof he made as much improvement with as little loss as 
any man in it, when he had any to spare from his drudging practice he was 
scarce patient of any diversion from his studies. 

He attended the public service very constantly when he was not withheld 
by his practice, and never missed the sacrament in his parish if he were in 
town. He was liberal in his house entertainments and in his charity. 


Many of Sir Thomas Browne’s manuscript writings were 
published posthumously. In 1684 his friend Archbishop 
Tenison brought out a collection of his “Miscellany Tracts” 
on subjects ranging from the ancient monuments of Nor- 
wich to the plants mentioned in the Bible and the fishes 
eaten by our Saviour with his disciples after his resurrection 
from the dead. In 1690 his son, Dr. Edward Browne, pub- 
lished his beautiful “Letter to a Friend, upon occasion of the 
death of his intimate friend,” which forms a sort of prelude to 
the careful dissertation on ‘‘Christian morals”—intended per- 
haps as a continuation of the “Religio Medici”—which was 
first published in 1716 by Archdeacon Jeffery. A collection of 
the ““Posthumous Works of the Learned Sir Thomas Browne, 
Knt., M.D., late of Norwich,” was published by an unknown 
editor in 1712. It contains, among other tracts, a striking 
fragment of an essay on “Dreams.” 

From this bare chronicle of the outward events of the life 
of our author, we turn with pleasure to a consideration of his 
inner life as exhibited in the works which he composed. 
With Sir Thomas Browne, as I have said, the work is the 
man; and into his resonant improvisations he has poured all 
of the “miracle” of his existence. If nothing but his “Pseu- 
dodoxia” had survived “the iniquity of oblivion,” we should 
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probably have numbered him among those whimsical fantas- 
tics who wasted their efforts on subleties of learning too triv- 
ial to be of serious importance. The “Enquiry into Vulgar 
Errors” is not a work which we could profitably read in its 
entirety, however entertaining we might find it on occasion- 
ally opening it at random to peruse a few of its chapters. It 
is not unpleasing to have our attention directed to the ab- 
surdity of painting Adam and Eve in Paradise with navels, 
or to be reminded of long outgrown superstitions in regard 
to plants and fabulous animals. We are not uninterested in 
hearing a discussion of the question whether or not men 
weigh more when dead than when alive, and we are amused 
at being told of the fallacy of the old tenet that Jews stink; 
but before long we weary of these “trivial disquisitions.” In 
the “Pseudodoxia,” Sir Thomas often sets up men of straw 
for the sole pleasure of methodically disemboweling them 
and revealing their soulless shallowness. In spite of its elab- 
orateness and the evident care with which it was prepared 
for publication, the work is lacking in organic unity. Its 
chapters do not grow endogenously one from another. It 
is a vast encyclopedic chaos of recondite lore, which excites 
our interest rather than our admiration, and bewilders us by 
the very extent of its voluminous observation. 

The opening chapter, which, logically considered, is per- 
haps the most able portion of the treatise, is occupied with 
an inquiry into the sources of error not a little resembling 
Bacon’s famous arraignment of “Idols.” Sir Thomas de- 
notes as the mainsprings of error “the common infirmity of 
human nature,” “the erroneous disposition of the people,” 
“misapprehension, fallacy, or false deduction, credulity, su- 
pinity, adherence unto antiquity, tradition, and authority,” 
and, last but not least, “the endeavors of Satan.” Under 
these heads, he has, as we see, included Bacon’s “Idola 
Tribus,” or errors common to the human race; “Idola Fori,” 
or errors restricted to the vulgar mass; and “Idola Theatri,” 
or errors arising from the community of more cultured minds. 
He has, however, given little space to the consideration of 
the “Idola Specus;” or, “Idols of the Cave,” to those errors 
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arising from the capricious mental peregrinations which are 
born of solitary musings. With this last class of errors, Sir 
Thomas himself was singularly tainted. To a daring skepti- 
cism he paradoxically united a conventional credulity. When 
we see him so delightedly hunting to earth the multitudinous 
errors which in all ages have enslaved humanity, we are more 
than surprised to find that he himself still believes in alchemy 
and astrology, in the literal resurrection of the body, in the 
discarded Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and in the diabol- 
ical mysteries of witchcraft. In the “Religio Medici’ he posi- 
tively asserts, “For my part, I have ever believed, and do now 
know, that there are witches;” and we are told that his evi- 
dence was largely influential in convicting Amy Duny and 
Rose Cullender of the practice of witchcraft when, in 1664, 
they were tried before Sir Matthew Hale at Bury Saint Ed- 
munds. In spite of his unfortunate credulity, we may be sure 
that there was nothing malicious in Sir Thomas’s testimony. 
He seems to have had no true sense of natural law, as Bacon 
understood it; and in this essential fallacy lies the true weak- 
ness of the “Pseudodoxia.” Furthermore, the treatise dis- 
plays few of those harmonious felicities of style which delight 
us in the more spontaneous of its author’s writings; and we 
are led, therefore, to dismiss it as a work of minor impor- 
tance. 

In the “Garden of Cyrus” is displayed all of the wealth of 
our author’s fancy. It isa dissertation on the quincunx, that 
geometrical arrangement of five points with which we are 
familiar in the five of a die or a domino. This subject exer- 
cised a peculiar fascination over the mind of Sir Thomas, who, 
as he tells us, ever “nauseated crambe verities and questions 
overqueried.” In dedicating the treatise to his “worthy and 
honored friend,’ Nicholas Bacon, he deplores the fact that 
“the field of knowledge hath been so traced, it is hard to 
spring anything new.” There is certainly a daring novelty 
in the “Garden of Cyrus,” however, which accounts for the 
selection of so original a theme, not the least of whose ex- 
cellencies in the eyes of Sir Thomas was that “such discourses 
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allow excursions, and venially admit of collateral truths, 
though at some distance from their principals.” 

He commences by discoursing on the gardens of antiquity, 
beginning with Paradise, touching on the pensile gardens of 
Babylon, and coming at last to the gardens of Cyrus, where 
the trees were planted quincuncially. The quincunx, he tells 
us, was probably used by Noah in planting his vineyards, and 
even in Eden the tree of knowledge supplied a center of de- 
cussation round which the four corners of the garden were 
quincuncially arranged. He next pursues the quincunx 
through all of its applications to the arts. He finds it em- 
ployed in architecture, in the crowns and even the beds of 
the ancients, in the array of the Roman battalia and of the 
Macedonian phalanx, and in the labyrinth of Crete. From 
artificial he next turns to natural considerations, and finds 
the quincunx in numberless plants, in the eyes of the insects, 
the tail of the beaver, the scales of fishes, and the skin of man. 
Quadrupeds, we learn, even walk quincuncially. The vast 
learning and the minute observation of natural phenomena 
which Sir Thomas displays in the course of his discussion 
are nothing short of marvelous. As Coleridge has remarked, 
he finds “quincunxes in heaven above, quincunxes in earth 
below, quincunxes in the mind of man, quincunxes in tones, 
in optic nerves, in roots of trees, in leaves, in everything.” 

It is not, however, until he comes to consider the quin- 
cunx mystically that he reveals all of the wealth of his ubiqui- 
tous fancy, and at the same time cloaks his musings in a garb 
of smoothly cadenced melody. Note, for example, this elo- 
quent discursus, in which, leaving the quincunx for a mo- 
ment, he pauses to comment upon light and shadow: 


Light that makes things seen makes some things invisible; were it not 
for darkness and the shadow of tke earth, the noblest part of the creation 
had remained unseen, and the stars in heaven as invisible as on the fourth 
day, when they were created above the horizon with the sun, or there was 
not an eye to behold them. The greatest mystery of religion is expressed 
by adumbration, and in the noblest part of Jewish types we find the cheru- 
bim shadowing the mercy seat. Life itself is but the shadow of death, and 
souls departed but the shadows of the living. All things fall under this 
name. The sun itself is but the dark simulacrum, and light but the shadow 
of God. 
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He reminds us of Montaigne in the subrisive enjoyment 
which he not infrequently displays, of the far-reaching origi- 
nality of his reflections; and it is in this semi-ironical, semi- 
poetical mood that he pens the famous concluding passage 
of his work. He has been writing far into the night, with no 
witness to the lonely pleasure of his improvisation, until at 
last the sinking constellations warn him that it is time to 
yield to the lullings of sleep. As if loath to quit his reflec- 
tions without a swan-song of fanciful poetry, he breaks into 
this eloquent peroration: 

But the quincunx! of heaven runs low, and it is time to close the five 
ports of knowledge. We are unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts 
into the phantasms of sleep, which often continueth precogitations, making 
cables of cobwebs and widernesses of handsome groves. Beside, Hippoc- 
rates hath spoke so little, and the oneirocritical masters have left such 
frigid interpretations from plants, that there is little encouragement to 
dream of paradise itself. Nor will the sweetest delight of gardens afford 
much comfort in sleep, wherein the dullness of that sense shakes hands 
with delectable odors, and, though in the bed of Cleopatra, can hardly with 
any delight raise up the ghost of a rose. 

Night, which pagan theology would make the daughter of Chaos, affords 
no advantage to the description of order; although no lower than that mass 
can we derive its genealogy. All things began in order, so shall they end, 
and so shall they begin again, according to the Ordainer of order and mys- 
tical mathematics of the city of heaven. 

Though Somnus in Homer be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, I find no 
such effects in these drowsy approaches of sleep. To keep our eyes open 
longer were but to act our antipodes. The huntsmen are up in America, 
and they are already past their first sleep in Persia. But whocan be drowsy 
at that hour which freed us from everlasting sleep? or have slumbering 
thoughts at that time, when sleep itself must end, and, as some conjecture, 
all shall wake again? 


“Think you,” wrote Coleridge, on the margin opposite 
this passage, “that there was ever such a reason given before 
for going to bed at midnight—to wit, that if we did not we 
should be ‘acting the part of our antipodes?’ And then, 
‘The huntsmen are up in America!’ What life, what fancy! 
Does the whimsical knight give us thus the essence of gun- 
powder tea, and call it an opiate?” 

With its perennial unexpectedness of style, the “Garden of 
Cyrus” certainly abounds in passages which thrill the reader 


1 Hyades, then near the horizon at midnight. 
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with esthetic pleasure; but after all, the treatise is more en- 
tertaining than valuable, and as Dr. Johnson has said, “a 
reader not watchful against the power of his infusions 
would imagine that decussation was the great business of the 
world, and that nature and art had no other purpose than to 
exemplify and imitate a quincunx.” 

Although the “Garden of Cyrus” displays to the fullest ex- 
tent the fancy of Sir Thomas Browne, it is only in the “Hy- 
driotaphia” that we are brought face to face with his soaring 
imagination. Some Roman sepulchral urns which were acci- 
dentally unearthed in Norfolk furnished our author with the 
suggestion for this eloquent monody, which, beginning with 
a historical discussion of ancient modes of burial, soon de- 
velops into a solemn homily on death and the vicissitudes of 
worldly fame. This treatise displays as much of the learning 
of its author as does the “Garden of Cyrus”; and by the mul- 
tiplicity of its allusions demonstrates his extraordinary mem- 
ory, as the work was suddenly called forth by a specific oc- 
casion, and was not, like the “Pseudodoxia’”’, compiled from 
a series of notes made during years of study and observa- 
tion. 

In the half-hazy world of death and sepulchral decay, the 
imagination of our author lives “like a creature native and 
indued unto that element.” He considers death not merely 
as the transitory exodus of the soul from the body, but as an 
enduring state clothed with a majesty peculiarly its own. 
“Man,” he tells us, “is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and 
pompous in the grave.” He tunes his reflections to the 
echoes of forgotten valedictions, and chants in solemn organ 
tones about “the famous nations of the dead.” 

Sir Thomas Browne does not, like so many other authors, 
confound death with dying. He treats it not as a fleeting 
phantasm, but as a substantial reality. While others have 
been content to follow the departing soul to realms beyond 
the stars, Sir Thomas broods over the lifeless corpse, and 
speculates about its “long and aged decay” within the tomb. 
He is not content to glance overthe epitaphs of a churchyard; 
he sends his delving imagination to insinuate itself into the 
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mysteries of the grave, and dreams, Hamlet-like, over the 
skulls and skeletons which it finds there. But there is 
naught of the body snatcher’s maliciousness in Sir Thomas’s 
inquisitive investigations. He handles the dust of long-for- 
gotten men with tender reverence, and meekly wonders “who 
were the proprietaries of these bones, or what bodies these 
ashes made up.” His firm-founded altruism clings to him 
even “in the deep discovery of the subterranean world.” 

The “Hydriotaphia” exhibits in its perfected maturity all 
of the grandeur of Sir Thomas Browne’s style. Many of the 
periods which flourish in the splendid peroration of the trea- 
tise can be likened, in their pompous rhythm and resonant 
harmony, only to the sonorous tones of a mighty organ. [ 
shall quote some chosen sentences which will exhibit, better 
than I could explain, the author’s impeccable instinct for 
stately magniloquence of style. He opens his “Epistle Dedi- 
catory” to his friend, Thomas Le Gros, with a solemn sen- 
tence which strikes the keynote for the threnody which is to 
follow: 


When the funeral pyre was out, and the last valediction over, men took 
a lasting adieu of their interred friends, little expecting the curiosity of fu- 
ture ages should comment upon their ashes. 


He thus introduces his famous last chapter, with a reflect- 
ive quietude no less moving because of its reserve: 


Now since these dead bones have already outlasted the living ones of 
Methuselah, and, in a yard under ground and thin walls of clay, outworn all 
the strong and spacious buildings above it, and quietly rested under the 
drums and tramplings of three conquests, what prince can promise such 
diuturnity unto his relics? . . . Time, which antiquates antiquities, and 
hath an art to make dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor monu- 
ments. 


How eloquent he waxes in his conjectures regarding the 
identity of the discovered dead! 


What song the sirens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid 
himself among women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all con- 
jecture. What time the persons of these ossuaries entered the famous na- 
tions of the dead, and slept with princes and counsellors, might admit a 
wide solution. But who were the proprietaries of these bones, or what 
bodies these ashes made up, were a question above antiquarism, not to be 
resolved by man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we consult the pro- 
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vincial guardians or tutelary observators. Had they made as good provi- 
sion for their names as they have done for their relics, they had not so 
grossly erred in the art of perpetuation. But to subsist in bones, and be but 
pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in duration. Vain ashes, which in the ob- 
livion of names, persons, times, and sexes have found unto themselves a 
fruitless continuation, and only arise unto late posterity as emblems of mor. 
tal vanities, antidotes against pride, vainglory, and madding vices. 


How charmingly he clothes the simple reflection: 


There is no antidote against the opium of time, which temporally con- 
sidereth all things. 


Notice again the following passage: 


To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous history. The Ca- 
naanitish woman lives more happily without a name than Herodias with 
one. And who had not rather have been the good thief than Pilate? But 
the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with the 
memory of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who can but 
pity the founder of the pyramids? Herostratus lives that burned the temple 
of Diana; he is almost lost that built it. Time hath spared the epitaph of 
Adrian’s horse, confounded that of himself. In vain we compute our felici- 
ties by the advantage of our good names, since bad have equal durations, 
and Thersites is like to live as long as Agamemnon. Who knows whether 
the best of men be known, or whether there be not more remarkable per- 
sons forgot than any that stand remembered in the known account of time? 
Without the favor of the everlasting register, the first man had been as un- 
known as the last, and Methuselah’s long life had been his only chronicle. 


The excellence of this style rests in its eloquent spontane- 
ity rather than in the exhibition of conscious mastery of art. 
“He fell into an age,” says Johnson, “in which our language 
began to lose the stability which it obtained in the time of 
Elizabeth; and was considered by every writer as a subject 
on which he might try his plastic skill by molding it accord- 
ing to his own fancy. Milton, in consequence of this encroach- 
ing license, began to introduce the Latin idiom; and Browne, 
though he gave less disturbance to our structures and phrase- 
ology, yet poured in a multitude of exotic words. His style 
is indeed a tissue of many languages, a mixture of heteroge- 
neous words, brought together from distant regions, with 
terms originally appropriated to one art, and drawn by vio- 
lence into the service of another.” On the whole, this criti- 
cism is not unjust. The hyperlatinism of Browne’s style and 
its capricious uncertainty render it no serviceable model for 
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the modern writer; but at the same time, the moving inspi- 
ration of Sir Thomas’s most eloquent passages places him in 
the foremost rank of the authors of English prose. 

If in the “Hydriotaphia” our author revealed to us all of 


‘the funeral pomp of death, he is no less successful in depict- 


ing the more wingy mysteries of dying, in his “Letter to a 
Friend, upon occasion of the death of his intimate friend.” 
It seems that Sir Thomas, in his quality of physician, 
had attended the deceased young man through the last 
stages of consumption. In the “Religio Medici” he tells us: 
“I cannot go to cure the body of my patient but I forget my 
profession, and call unto God for his soul.” And often dur- 
ing his young friend’s “deliberate and creeping progress unto 
the grave” his thoughts were led to float upward, like in- 
cense, to heaven. In this “Letter,” Sir Thomas treats of 
death as the “isthmus between this life and a better;” and he 
feels something profoundly spiritual in “the soft departure” 
of his patient, “which was scarce an expiration.” For days 
the life of the young man flickered fitfully in his bosom, un- 
til at last the lingering flame went out; and “his departure 
was so like unto sleep that he scarce needed the civil cere- 
mony of closing his eyes.” 

It may be doubted if any of the works of Sir Thomas 
Browne exhibits more beautifully than this “Letter” that 
homely friendliness of his nature which I have selected as his 
most characteristic quality. We can almost feel the tender 
touch of his hand as he smoothes the brow of his slowly sink- 
ing patient; and we need not listen overintently to hear the 
sweet melody of his voice as he breathes into the ear of his 
dying friend the inspiring consolation that, even though the 
young man is called away before his time, his life has been 
long in good deeds: 

Surely [he says] if we deduct all those days of our life which we might 
wish unlived,and which abate the comfort of those we now live; if we reck- 


on up only those days which God hath accepted of our lives—a life of good 
years will hardly be a span long. 


From this point of view, “although his years came short,” 
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the young man “might have been said to have held up with 
longer livers.” 

Sir Thomas closes his “Letter” with a few scattered pre- 
cepts which he later incorporated in the posthumously pub- 
lished treatise on “Christian Morals.” This work, we are 
told by the author’s daughter, Mrs. Littleton, was intended 
as a continuation of the “Religio Medici,” which was pub- 
lished many years before. During this long interval, our au- 
thor’s style has become more cumbersome than it was in his 
early works. He often allows his taste for Latinisms to run 
away with him, and sometimes obscures, rather than illumi- 
nates, his meaning by his carefully culled epithets. He 
forces crude classical words into the constricted rhythm of 
his sentences, and sometimes produces such verbal mon- 
strosities as the following: “Move circumspectly, not me- 
ticulously; and rather carefully solicitous than anxiously so- 
licitudinous.” The general tone of the work is also lacking 
in that genial intimacy which captivates us in the “Religio 
Medici.” He wrote the earlier treatise for himself and for a 
few kindred souls who might chance to overhear his mus- 
ings; he prepared the other for the general public, and there- 
fore cloaked his reflections in a garb of more dignified re- 
serve. While in the “Religio Medici” he displays a pleasant 
self-complacency much akin to the genial humor of Mon- 
taigne, he assumes in the “Christian Morals” a self-conscious 
didacticism which more nearly recalls the solemnity of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Much of the friendliness of the “Religio 
Medici,” therefore, disappears in its labored continuation. 
But this criticism is only comparative, and must not be re- 
garded as belittling the true merit of the “Christian Morals.” 
It abounds in passages of rare eloquence and noble ethical 
significance, as may easily be seen on perusing some of its 
choicest sections. Note, for example, this noble panegyric 
on solitude: 


Some schoolmen tell us that he is properly alone, with whom, in the 
same place, there is no other of the same species. Nebuchadnezzar was 
alone, though among the beasts of the field; and a wise man may be tolera- 
bly said to be alone, though with a rabble of people little better than beasts 
about him. Unthinking heads, who have not learned to be alone, are in a 
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prison to themselves if they be not also with others; whereas, on the con- 
trary, they whose thoughts are in a fair and hurry within are sometimes fain 
to retire into company, to be out of the crowd of themselves. He who 
must needs have company must needs have bad company. Be able to be 
alone. Lose not the advantage of solitude and the society of thyself; nor 
be only content, but delight, to be alone and single with Omnipresency. He 
who is thus prepared, the day is not uneasy nor the night black unto him. 
Darkness may bound his eyes, not his imagination. In his bed he may lie, 
like Pompey and his sons, in all quarters of the earth; may speculate the 
universe, and enjoy the whole world in the hermitage of himself. Thus 
the old ascetic Christians found a paradise in a desert, and with little con- 
verse on earth held a conversation in heaven; thus they astronomized in 
caves, and, though they beheld not the stars, had the glory of heaven be- 
fore them. 


Take again these inspiring precepts of self-education: 


Let true knowledge and virtue tell the lower world thou art a part of the 
higher. Let thy thoughts be of things which have not entered into the 
hearts of beasts; think of things long past and long to come; acquaint thy- 
self with the choragium of the stars, and consider the vast expansion be- 
yond them. Let intellectual tubes give thee a glance of things which visi- 
ble organs reach not. Have a glimpse of incomprehensibles, and thoughts 
of things which thoughts but tenderly touch. Lodge immaterials in thy 
head; ascend unto invisibles; fill thy spirit with spirituals, with the myste- 
ries of faith, the magnalities of religion, and thy life with the honor of God; 
without which, though giants in wealth and dignity, we are but dwarfs and 
pygmies in humanity, and may hold a pitiful rank in that triple division of 
mankind into heroes, men, and beasts. 


In this hasty review of the most salient of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s writings, I have purposely violated chronology to 
reserve until the last the greatest of them all, the famous 
“Religio Medici.” In this treatise, which combines the 
meditations of many leisure hours, he has poured all of the 
emotional affluence of his soul. The work shows him to have 
been of a nature essentially religious, in the restricted sense of 
the term, rather than of a merely ethical cast of mind. It is 
an incarnation of the religious mood, and a contribution to 
piety rather than to free thinking. Sir Thomas, with all of 
his breadth of mind, is hardly content to worship under the 
open firmament; his emotional soul loves to hear the rum- 
bling notes of the organ thrilling their way along the fretted 
arches of some vast cathedral. While he steadfastly main- 
tains his loyalty to the Anglican Church, there is much that 
appeals to him in the more mystical ceremonials of the Ro- 
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man Catholics. Sometimes more than a generous tolerance of 
others’ beliefs leads him to say, “I could never hear the Ave- 
mary bell without an elevation,” and to confess, “At a sol- 
emn procession I have wept abundantly, while my consorts, 
blind with opposition and prejudice, have fallen into an ex- 
cess of scorn and laughter.” 

Sir Thomas’s habitual point of view is that of an active 
faith. To his mind, atheism is impossible; and he even re- 


grets that it is so easy to believe the mysteries of religion: 

As for those wingy mysteries in divinity, and airy subtleties in religion, 
which have unhinged the brains of better heads, they never stretched the 
pia mater of mine. Methinks there be not impossibilities enough in reli- 
gion for an active faith. The deepest mysteries ours contains have not only 
been illustrated, but maintained, by syllogism and the rule of reason. I love 
to lose myself in a mystery,to pursue my reason to an Oaltitudo! "Tis my 
solitary recreation to pose my apprehension with those involved enigmas 
and riddles of the Trinity—incarnation and resurrection. I can answer all 
the objections of Satan and my rebellious reason with that odd resolution 
I learned of Tertullian: Certum est quia impossibile est. I desire to exercise 
my faith in the difficultest point; for to credit ordinary and visible objects 
is not faith, but persuasion. Some believe the better for seeing Christ’s 
sepulchre, and, when they have seen the Red Sea, doubt not of the miracle. 
Now, contrarily, I bless myself, and am thankful that I lived not in the 
days of miracles; that I never saw Christ nor his disciples. I would not 
have been one of those Israelites that passed the Red Sea; nor one of 
Christ’s patients, on whom he wrought his wonders; then had my faith 
been thrust upon me, nor should I enjoy that greater blessing pronounced 
to all that believe and saw not. "Tis an easy and necessary belief to credit 
what our eye and sense hath examined. I believe he was dead, and buried, 
and rose again; and desire to see him in his glory rather than to contem- 
plate him in his cenotaph or sepulchre. Nor is this much to believe; as 
we have reason, we owe this faith unto history; they only had the advan- 
tage of a bold and noble faith who lived before his coming, who, upon ob- 
scure prophecies and mystical types, could raise a belief and expect appar- 
ent impossibilities. 


This serene repose of faith leads him at times to undue in- 
stances of credulity. I have already spoken of his belief in 
witches, and of his unwillingness to accept the Copernican 
system of astronomy because it contradicted the literal state- 
ments of the Hebrew Scriptures. Among his other peculiar 
beliefs may be numbered his idea that more than half of the 
world’s course had been run and that the day was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the whole world would be consumed by fire. 
He tells us, furthermore, that there is no salvation except 
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through Christ; and he believes in the resurrection, not only 
of the soul but of the body, on the day of the final judgment. 
The argument with which he lends color to this last tenet is, 
to be sure, very effective: 

Many things [he says] are true in divinity which are neither inducible 
by reason nor confirmable by sense; and many things in philosophy con- 
firmable by sense, yet not inducible by reason. Thus it is impossible, by 
any solid or demonstrative reasons, to persuade a man to believe the con- 
version of the needle to the north, though this be possible and true, and 
easily credible upon a single experiment unto the sense. 

But whatever smallness we may find in the religion of Sir 
Thomas Browne must be ascribed not to the man, but rather 
to the age in which he lived. To a childlike credulity he 
united a broad tolerance of differing creeds hardly to be ex- 
pected in the age of Puritanism. His religion is at once more 
personal and more universal than the common dogmas of the 
Church. It consists not so much in the accumulation of tra- 
ditional forms as in the spontaneous upwellings of his per- 
sonal soul. Sir Thomas’s creed is a world-religion, for the 
very reason that it is so individualized. It is serviceable for 
many men, because it is so supremely applicable to one. Sir 
Thomas, far from being that absent and solitary dreamer that 
many have pictured him to be, feels himself akin to the whole 
world. His altruism is all the more touching because of its 
evident sincerity. No mean mind could have uttered the se- 
rene simplicity of thoughts like these: 


I cannot contentedly frame a prayer for myself in particular without a 
catalogue of my friends, nor request a happiness wherein my sociable dis- 
position doth not desire the fellowship of my neighbor. I never hear the 
toll of a passing bell, though in my mirth, without my prayers and best 
wishes for the departing spirit. . . . I cannot see one say his prayers 
but, instead of imitating him, I fall into supplication for him, who perhaps 
is no more to me than a common nature; and if God hath vouchsafed an 
ear to my supplications, there are surely many happy that never saw me 
and enjoy the blessing of mine unknown devotions. 


While Mr. Symonds is correct in characterizing Sir Thom- 
as Browne as the man-of-letters’ prosaist, there is nothing 
pedantic in his make-up. He feels no inordinate pride in his 
scholarly attainments, and employs his learning for others’ 
benefit as well as for his own. He deeply feels the lasting 
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ties which link him to his fellow-men, and even enjoys a 
sense of mystical communion with the invisible spirits of the 
universe, among whom not the least is that great world-soul 
of which he speaks in these eloquent terms: 


This is that gentle heat that brooded upon the waters, and in six days 
hatched the world; this is that irradiation that dispels the mists of hell, the 
clouds of horror, fear, sorrow, despair, and preserves the region of the mind 
in serenity. Whosoever feels not the warm gale and the gentle ventilation 
of this spirit (though I feel his pulse), I dare not say he lives; for truly 
without this, to me, there is no heat under the tropic, nor any light, though 
I dwelt in the body of the sun. 


We come away from the perusal of the “Religio Medici” 
intoxicated with Sir Thomas Browne’s belief in the bigness of 
man. I know of no more eloquent assertion of human great- 
ness than the sublime passage which follows: 

Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate were not 
a history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to common ears like a 
fable. For the world, I count it not an inn, but an hospital, and a place not 
to live but todie in. The world that I regard is myself; it is the microcosm 
of my own frame that I cast mine eye on; for the other, I use it but like 
my globe, and turn it round sometimes for my recreation. Men that look 
upon my outside, perusing only my conditions and fortunes, do err in my 
altitude; for I am above Atlas’s shoulders. The earth is a point not only in 
respect of the heavens above us, but of that heavenly and celestial part 
within us. That mass of flesh that circumscribes me limits not my mind. 
That surface that tells the heavens it hath an end cannot persuade me I 
have any. I take my circle to be above three hundred and sixty. Though 
the number of the arc do measure my body, it comprehendeth not my 
mind. Whilst I study to find how I am a microcosm, or little world, I find 
myself something more than the great. There is surely a piece of divinity 
in us—something that was before the elements, and owes no homage unto 
the sun. Nature tells me I am the image of God, as well as Scripture. 
He that understands not thus much hath not his introduction or first lesson, 
and is yet to begin the alphabet of man. 


With these eloquent words still ringing in our ears, it is 
fitting that we close this chronicle of the life and writings of 
Sir Thomas Browne. His position in our literature is not 
easy to assign, because of his aloofness from the main cur- 
rent of our literary development. As a master of lordly and 
pompous rhetoric, he has hardly a peer in the history of Eng- 
lish prose. He possesses an errant fancy, a soaring imagina- 
tion, a rich and majestic rhythm, and a stately sonority of 
tone. His vocabulary is as varied as it is extensive, and his 
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figures are original, unexpected, and extraordinarily effect- 
ive. With all of his polish, he never becomes tinged with 
the florid gloss of such prosaists as Jeremy Taylor. His style 
beams with the placid serenity of the moonlight, rather than 
with the dancing scintillance of the evening star. 

With all its excellence, however, his style is hyperlatinated, 
overparadoxical, chaotic, fitful, and capricious. He has 
none of that artful correctness which later characterized the 
prose of Addison and Swift. He followed no master in his 
use of English, and he founded no school. He stands entirely 
by himself, serenely alone. 

But whatever he was as a stylist, there can be no doubt of 
his greatness asa man. Whimsical as he often is, fond as he 
is of indulging in overfanciful conjectures, he yet possesses 
all of the reverence of a mighty soul. His was a heart too 
generous to stoop to meanness, too cheerful to be tainted 
with melancholy, too genial to be constricted by selfish nar- 
rowness. In his own day, no one could know him without 
loving him; and now, after the lapse of centuries, no sensitive 
soul can read his works without feeling that he has found a 


friend. 
“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


CLayton M. HAMILTON 
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THE OUTLOOK TO THE EAST. 
I. 


THERE are certain periods in history described as awaken- 
ings and new births, during which, after long quiescence, the 
human spirit rouses itself from stupor, breaks the bonds of 
code and custom, strikes out in new directions, makes dis- 
coveries of new continents and skies, is creative and expan- 
sive in unwonted fields, and attains thereby a new plane of 
consciousness. The sign of awakening is an unusual activ- 
ity—an activity vague and unregulated at first, but with an 
ever-increasing definiteness of purpose. The expansion is 
commonly at once geographical, scientific, and theosophical. 
The accidents of history determine the direction of discovery 
and provide the particular external materials for the spirit’s 
use, but the whole movement accrues eventually to character 
and becomes permanent in an enlarged racial consciousness. 
Egypt, India, and Persia at some time passed through such 
spiritual epochs, but the awakening of the peoples of Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is known above all 
other similar events as the Renaissance. There was then a 
genuine new birth of the human spirit, an advance for two 
mystic centuries into a new condition of freedom, an elevation 
of mind and soul such as the race had experienced before but 
once or twice in its history. The vague unrest of the Cru- 
sades was an early sign of gestation, of awakening energy. 
The new birth was announced by the revival of the sense of 
wonder and by the desire for exploration. Undiscovered 
lands and seas offered the opportunity of physical expansion. 
The unsolved problems of the stars excited the mind to ex- 
plore the heavens. The accident of the fall of the Greek em- 
pire occasioned the migration of scholars westward; their ab- 
sorption in the humanistic movement inaugurated by 
Petrarch and his followers increased the scope of the New 
Learning and led to a more complete resuscitation of the 
past. To the wisdom of the Jews were added the forgotten 
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speculations of the Greeks. It happened that Virgil was the 
first of the classic texts to be printed, but Greek was the 
favorite symbol of scholarship: Homer was printed in 1488; 
Aristotle, in 1498; and Plato in 1513. The affiliation with 
the Greek spirit was the primary fact of the Italian 
renaissance. Through the retention of the germs of spirit- 
ual freedom contained in the literature of Hellas, the desire 
for knowledge was quickened, the sense of the beautiful was 
restored, and the horizons of speculation were widened 
through all the western lands. The immediate direction of 
energy, the materials upon which the new life was expended, 
were the accidents of the environment. That which was per- 
manent was a certain elevation of soul and freedom of spirit 
—a freedom that still gives motive to the modern world. 
The nineteenth century will be known in history as the 
beginning of another European renaissance. An expansive 
movement in human affairs became conspicuous about the 
middle of the century, the tide of which was felt upon the 
farthest shore. An old order was closed in Europe by the 
popular revolutions at the end of the eighteenth century. 
An impulse for freedom was initiated by the cries of fra- 
ternity and equality sounding from the French Revolution. 
The century witnessed the liberal movement in religion, the 
republican movement in politics, the romantic movement in 
art, the scientific movement in education, the industrial 
movement in sociology. Geographical expansion has been 
effected through the exploration of the Dark Continent, the 
settlement of untilled lands in other continents, and the con- 
quest of inferior peoples by the dominant races. Natural 
forces hitherto unknown or unemployed have been discov- 
ered and applied to service. By means of improved micro- 
scopes and telescopes the minute and the distant have been 
brought within the ken of science. Philosophic speculation 
has been more daring and far-reaching than before. Never 
was man more active, more efficient, more like a god. All 
outward motion is a sign of inward growth. Outer expan- 
sion answers to inner expansion—even as conservatism and 
contraction of boundaries testify to inner decay. Man has 
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awakened again spiritually. A cycle of growth is completed 
and new and more psychic paths are entered upon. Not 
now to Greece but to the Orient—to that which lay behind 
Greece, to that which tinctured the lore of Plato and the di- 
alectics of Aristotle, to more primitive sources of life—the 
Western race is tending. The privilege that the nineteenth 
century has enjoyed above all other centuries was its access 
to the East. 
Il. 

The way to the Orient had been found as early as the 
year 1500 by Portuguese sailors, and by the year 1600 trade 
with India and China was inaugurated by English mer- 
chantmen. And still to the Orient all vessels are turning. 
That was a memorable historic event in 1853, when Com- 
modore Perry with his “black ships” entered the har- 
bor of Yedo to sue for a treaty of trade with Japan. 
Equally significant was the year 1869, when the Suez Ca- 
nal was formally opened and the Union Pacific rails were 
laid across the American Continent. In 1885 the Cana- 
dian Pacific Company completed its three thousand miles 
of highway to Port Moody, and another oceanic route to the 
East was established. In 1891 the Czarowitz drove the first 
spike for the Siberian railway at Vladivostok, on the Japan 
Sea. More recently the course of events established the 
United States in Hawaii and the Philippines on the route to 
the Orient. Other highways are being surveyed across 
Europe and Asia. Easy intercommunication is everywhere 
assured at the opening of the century. 

Trade and commerce with the East have been effected not 
merely in goods and fabrics, but also in subtler properties. 
In the ships of the tradesmen scholarship sailed. As in the 
earlier renaissance, scholastic criticism preceded the appro- 
priation of spiritual results. What Petrarch, Marsigli, the 
eminent Chrysolorus, and other Florentine scholars did for 
Hellenism, Sir William Jones, Schlegel, Bobb, Du Perron, 
Spiegel, Miller, Whitney, Harper, and other noted scholars 
accomplished for the Oriental. While remembering the dis- 
closures of science respecting the operations of nature, it is 
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not too much to say that the chief conquests of the new 
learning in this age have been made in the field of human 
history. Whole acts in the drama of the world have been 
discovered. Treasures have been unearthed that surpass in 
human value the discoveries of all previous centuries. The 
entire sacred literature of the race is disclosed for the student 
of religions. The veil is drawn from the mysteries of Egypt. 
India, the home of Brahmanism, the birthplace of Buddhism, 
and the refuge of Zoroastrianism, is as an open book. 
Through the work of philologists we know something of the 
history of words and conceptions, and of the momentous 
events, the intellectual battles, the life dramas, that words 
represent. 

It is astonishing to find how recently the Occident came 
into its inheritance of Oriental wisdom. ‘ihe ignorance of 
Europe regarding the East was nearly total at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. “I do not like the fashion of your 
garments,” said King Lear in blind reproof of Edgar. “You 
will say they are Persian.” A hundred years ago Persia was 
still hardly more than a name; India, a vast outlying region; 
Egypt, a sphinx hidden in the sands. The demand made by 
Voltaire for the substitution of the ancient moral systems 
for Christianity was based upon the slightest knowledge of 
those systems. The Eastern poems of Moore, Southey, and 
Byron do not strike below the surface of their subjects. It 
was not until 1783, when Sir William Jones published a 
translation of the Indian poem “Sa Kuntala,” that English 
scholars became even aware of the existence of an immense 
and complete Indian literature. The Upanishads were ac- 
cessible to European scholars only in a translation of a Per- 
sian version rendered into Latin by Auquetil du Perron in 
1802. The celebrated Indian Rammahun Roy, who visited 
England in 1831, was the first Brahman to appear in Europe 
for the interchange of ideas. It was not till 1832 that a chair 
of Sanskrit was established in Oxford. Professor Wilson, 
the first incumbent of the office, translated only a part of the 
“Rig-Veda Sanhita.” Professor Max Miiller published in 
1849 the text and commentary of the “Rig-Veda.” The old- 
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est book of the Aryan race was then for the first time ac- 
cessible to students. As with the Vedas of the Brahmans, 
so with the Avesta of the Zoroastrians, the Pitaka of the 
Buddhists, the Kings of the Confucians, the Koran of the 
Mohammedans, and the Egyptian Book of the Dead. Until 
1859 the language which the Parsees—the modern disciples 
of Zoroaster—used in their worship was an unknown tongue 
even to themselves. The Rosetta stone was found in 1779, 
but waited long for Champollion and Letronne to use it for 
unlocking the vast religious literature of Egypt. The re- 
searches of M. Edouard Neville and Flinders Petrie in Egypt 
are known to the youngest. The verses of Omar may fairly 
be classed in our current literature. It seems but yesterday 
that Lafcadio Hearn became a member of the college at 
Tokio and began the publication of those wonderful essays 
that alone interpret the inner life of Japan to Western ob- 
servers. It was left to Kipling to annex an entirely new field 
to literature. To the closing years of the century belong 
also the right reading of our own Hebrew scriptures and the 
just recognition of the Oriental forces affecting the early 
Christian theology, and it seems not unlikely that the 
classics themselves will be reread in the light of the new 
learning. 

The activity of European scholarship is not without its 
spiritual ground. The search in the Orient is instinctive and 
intuitive. For fourteen centuries and more the Greek man- 
uscripts lay in the Italian libraries unnoticed, waiting the de- 
velopment of an intelligence capable of interpreting them. 
It was not their discovery that caused the Renaissance; it 
was the Renaissance that caused their discovery. To-day 
some spiritual attraction, some feeling of kinship, is drawing 
the West to the East. It is too soon to measure the results 
of the influence; it is hardly time to be predictive. This 
much may be understood: that only the best will be absorbed. 
Schopenhauer, on reading the Upanishads, pronounced the 
Vedantic philosophy a product of the highest wisdom and 
predicted that Indian wisdom would flow back upon Europe 
and produce a thorough change in its knowing and thinking. 
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In the first edition (1818) of his Welt als Wille und Vors- 
tellung he stated his belief that the influence of Sanskrit 
literature would not be less profound than the revival of 
the Greek in the fourteenth century. As is well known, 
Schopenhauer’s own philosophy was strongly impregnated 
by the fundamental doctrines of the Upanishads. The Orient 
is the original home of theosophy, a term denoting that form 
of philosophic thought which claims a special insight into 
the divine nature. It is safe to say that the whole transcen- 
dental movement, from its rise in Germany to its evaporation 
in the excesses of the “newness” in New England, was pro- 
foundly affected by the theosophical teachings of Eastern 
sages. One of the remarkable features of the New England 
“Dial,” the organ of the new philosophy, was the chapters 
on “Ethnic Scriptures,’ which contained texts from the 
Veeshnu Sarma, the laws of Menu, Confucius, the Desatir, 
the Chinese “Four Books,’’ Hermes Trismegistus, and Chal- 
dean oracles. Modern theosophy was founded in the United 
States in 1875 by Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, 
the objects of the society being “to form a nucleus of uni- 
versal brotherhood” and “to investigate the unexplained 
laws of nature and the physical powers of man.” The exten- 
sion of this and similar orders in America and Europe has 
been phenomenal. Antique oracular style, allegorical and 
esoteric methods appear again in the fables and apothegms 
of so modern and antagonistic a philosopher as Nietzsche. 
The Oriental influence will most certainly count on the side 
of idealism. It will tend to emotionalize the European in- 
tellect. It will quicken imagination. It will work for unity. 
It will effect brotherhood. 

Some of the practical effects of Orientalism may be de- 
termined by its modification of Western artistic modes. The 
Greek influence on Italian art was in the direction of more 
perfect and elaborate form. Painting lost its descriptive and 
symbolical power and assumed the motive of pure form. By 
the time of the high Renaissance art forms had become fully 
abstracted from meaning, and in the next century in Italy art 
was so conventionalized that it failed to serve any human 
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interest and the life-energy came to be exercised elsewhere. 
But theosophical growth is inner: it depends upon experi- 
ence and eventuates in character. Such beauty as it evolves 
will be characteristic, or that which corresponds to the inner 
thought. The outer form will tend to attenuate till it be- 
comes the veriest symbol. The more mystical the feeling, 
the more vague and indefinite will be the form. The form- 
lessness of Oriental literature has often been remarked upon. 
Japanese art, while not particularly mystical, inclines to the 
characteristic. The music-dramas of Wagner well illustrate 
the new mode in the West. Beethoven was the last exponent 
of the music of classic form. Wagner through Schopen- 
hauer became a convert to Orientalism and created a music 
of character dependent upon a philosophical system. Sounds 
exist not for themselves but for what they signify. The 
symbolistic manner is carried still farther in the plays of 
Meeterlinck, where outward action almost ceases, that the 
observer may follow the play of feeling and fancy with un- 
impeded motion. “The time will come,” says Meterlinck, 
‘when our souls will know of each other without the inter- 
mediary of the senses.” 

An exception to the general philosophic influence seems 
to be afforded by the writings of Omar, which are unidealistic 
and seek the ultimate peace in sensation: 

A moment's halt—a momentary taste 
Of being from the well amid the waste— 


And lo! the phantom caravan has reach’d 
The nothing it set out from—Oh, make haste! 


But Omar was himself a rebel against the orthodox Puritan- 
ism of his time and the explanation of the amazing hold his 
rubaiyat have suddenly acquired upon the English race is 
their association with the same rebellious spirit in the West. 
Their acceptance betokens profound dissatisfaction with the 
current orthodoxies, and Omar in reality works indirectly 
for the spread of the idealism he opposed. The company of 
Omarians that meet in London in the midst of roses and 
over wine are simply agnostic; and if their contentment is not 
in thought, it is certainly not in sensation. 
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Science and theosophy represent different phases of the 
great awakening in the nineteenth century. The emphasis 
is now on the outer and now on the inner. But it is wisdom 
and not knowledge that endures. The new cycle will wit- 
ness the positive increase in the human race of thought, of 
experience, of character, of the life of the spirit. 


III. 


It is now possible to predict the affiliation of democracy 
with Orientalism. A casual observer would not fail to note 
the Pacific interests of America, the maintenance of the 
“open door” eastward for commerce, the interest of Amer- 
ican scholars in Oriental subjects, the intervisitation of the 
teachers of all systems—the missionary activity of the 
Churches in one direction and the successful propagandism 
of the new Vedantism in the other direction. It is recalled 
that at the foundation of the University of Chicago, the 
youngest of the universities, the fullest provision was made 
for the oldest of the languages; that the first doctor’s degree 
given by this university is held by a student from Japan for 
proficiency in the Semitic field; that its first building for the 
use of a department of language was an Oriental hall; and 
that its endowment provides for a series of lectures to be 
given annually in the cities of the East by Western scholars. 
And when one sees in America vast concourses of people 
wearing the garb and bearing the symbols of devotees to 
some “mystic shrine,” he is impelled to wonder at the 
strength of migratory secrecies. There are these many 
outer signs of an inner identity. In certain emotional, im- 
aginative, and reflective states, Americans are often farther 
from Europeans than from many Asiatics. Amid all our di- 
versity, there is in America a profound sense of unity. To 
win independence first and then union, our two great wars 
were fought. The philosophy of individualism is our inher- 
itance from Europe. To the Indian philosophy of oneness 
we turn for confirmation of our principle of unity. The ab- 
sorption of all in a common principle gives importance to 
the members of a group; it also provides for brotherhood. 
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It is this consciousness of a common life direction that is 
bringing together again the various ethnic streams of the 
Aryan race, after a separation so long that the recollection of 
their common source has been completely lost. 

Three American writers illustrate different phases of the 
reunion. In the works of Bayard Taylor, Emerson, and 
Whitman, I find the affirmation of my thesis. 

Bayard Taylor was one of the first among American men 
of letters to be possessed with a passion for travel. He was 
an American Ulysses, “always roaming with a hungry heart.” 
Other lines of Tennyson’s poem spring to the memory at, 
the suggestion, and one is surprised to find how applicable 
the poem is to Taylor and all wandering men: 


I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone. 


I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


Beginning his wanderings in his youth, Taylor visited in 
the course of his lifetime nearly every country of the globe. 
During a single journey, begun in 1851, he traversed most 
of the countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, traveling a dis- 
tance of fifty thousand miles. He went with Commodore 
Perry to Japan in 1853. Keenly observant, with insatiable 
curiosity, with a ready and reliable pen, he was our best re- 
porter abroad. But more than a mere observer and re- 
corder, he had the genius of identifying himself with the life 
of many peoples. On the whole, he was the most conspicu- 
ous ethnic identity of the age. He seemed to be German, 
Spanish, Syrian, at need. Undoubtedly the most interesting 
and valuable part of Taylor’s experiences abroad was his 
travel in India, China, and Japan. He felt himself drawn to 
these peoples as to no others. Not inappropriately Hicks, 
when commissioned to draw his portrait, painted him in 
Asiatic costume, turbaned, smoking, sitting cross-legged 
upon a roof-top of Damascus. E. C. Stedman, remarking 
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upon Taylor's affinity with the East, noted the Oriental like- 
ness “in those down-dropping eyelids which made his pro- 
file like Tennyson’s; in his aquiline nose, with the expressive 
tremor of the nostrils as he spoke; in his thinly tufted chin, 
his close-curling hair; his love of spices, music, coffee, colors, 
and perfumes; his sensitiveness to outdoor influences, to the 
freshness of the morning, the bath, the elemental touch of air 
and water, and the life-giving sun.” It was to be expected 
that his “Poems of the Orient” would give him freest outlet 
for song. Unrestrained, glowing with color, languorous, 
heavy with perfume, these lyrics not only represent Taylor’s 
freshest, most vivid, and most spontaneous poetic work, but 
also are superior to anything of their kind in literature, being 
freed from the “honeyed monotony of Moore’s Orientalism 
and the bookishness of Southey.” They are indeed the 
‘flowers of a life that had ripened in the suns of many lands.” 
When the poet came to the “Land of the East,” his soul 
seemed native: 


All things to him were the visible forms 
Of early and precious dreams— 

Familiar visions that mocked his quest 
Beside the Western streams, 

Or gleamed in the gold of the clouds, unrolled 
In the sunset’s dying beams. 


Flowers, too, shed their welcome; the birds claimed kinship. 


The Poet said: “I will here abide, 
In the Sun’s unclouded door; 
Here are the wells of all delight 
On the lost Arcadian shore: 
Here is the light on sea and land, 
And the dream deceives no more.” 


When the poet bade farewell to sun and palm, he was frank to 


make the following confession: 
I found, among those Children of the Sun, 
The cipher of my nature—the release 
Of baffled powers, which else had never won 
That free fulfilment, whose reward is peace. 
Taylor was attracted to the East because of its permission 
of free emotion and high imagination; Emerson was drawn 


thither that he might appropriate its deep speculative wis- 
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dom. Some would think to select Alcott rather than Emer- 
son as an exponent of oracular wisdom; but Alcott was fed 
by the speculations of Greece and introduced no thought 
that is not in Pythagoras or Plato. Emerson was the sage, 
the seer. Brahmanism being a state of being rather than a 
creed, he may be said to have attained its highest condition. 
His very features recall the idea of Nirvana. Said an Indian 
visitor of Emerson: “There is that hushed, ineffable, self-con- 
tained calmness over his countenance so familiar to us who 
have studied the expression of Gotama’s image in every 
posture.” In “Representative Men” Plato is described as 
visiting Asia and Egypt and imbibing the ideal of one deity 
in which all things are absorbed. From the same source 
Emerson drew much of his serene idealism. The Bhagavad 
Gita and other Upanishads, the writings of Saadi and Hafiz, 
were among his favorite reading. “He delights,” said W. 
T. Harris, “in the all-absorbing unity of the Brahman, in the 
all-renouncing ethics of the Chinese and Persian, in the 
measureless images of the Arabian and Hindoo.” Without 
dwelling upon all aspects of Emerson’s Orientalism, it may be 
said that it was his mission to translate to Western readers 
the philosophy of unity. Above all men of his generation in 
America, he perceived the occult relationship between man 
and the universe. Matter, a Hindoo seer might explain, is 
not a mere succession of appearances, nor yet a creation of 
the brain of man, but a mysterious marvelous putting forth 
in outward form of beauty that which is inwardly realized in 
the human soul. There is nowhere in literature so admirable 
an epitome of the Bhagavad Gita as the poem “Brahma”— 
that poem which was greeted with smiles and looks of amaze- 
ment when it appeared in the first number of the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1857, which is still not so well understood, forty 
and five years after, as not to need quotation: 
If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 


They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
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Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good, 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


Probably the poem still needs the commentary of a prose 
passage in “Representative Men,” which summarizes so ad- 
mirably the spirit of the Indian philosophy: 

“The Same, the Same: friend and foe are of one stuff; the 
plowman, the plow, and the furrow are of one stuff; and the 
stuff is such, and so much, that the variations of form are un- 
important. ‘You are fit,’ says the supreme Krishna to a 
sage, ‘to apprehend that you are not distinct from me. That 
which I am thou art, and that also is this world, with its gods 
and heroes and mankind. Men contemplate distinction, be- 
cause they are stupefied with ignorance.’ ‘The words J and 
mine constitute ignorance. What is the great end of all, you 
shall now learn from me. It is soul—one in all bodies; per- 
vading, uniform, perfect, preeminent over nature; exempt 
from birth, growth, and decay; omnipresent, made up of true 
knowledge, independent; unconnected with unrealities, with 
name, species, and the rest; in time past, present, and to 
come. The knowledge that this spirit, which is essentially 
one, is in one’s own and in all other bodies is the wisdom of 
one who knows the unity of things. As one diffusive air, 
passing through the perforations of a flute, is distinguished 
as the notes of a scale, so the nature of the Great Spirit is 
single, though its forms be manifold, arising from the conse- 
quence of acts. When the difference of the investing form, as 
that of god, or the rest, is destroyed, there is no distinction.’ 
‘The whole world is but a manifestation of Vishnu, who is 
identical with all things, and is to be regarded by the wise as 
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not differing from, but as the same as themselves. I neither 
am going nor coming; nor is my dwelling in any one place; 
nor art thou, thou; nor are others, others; nor am I, I.’ As 
if he had said, ‘All is for the soul, and the soul is Vishnu; and 
animals and stars are transient paintings; and light is white- 
wash; and durations are deceptive; and form is imprisonment; 
and heaven itself a decoy.’ That which the soul seeks is reso- 
lution into being, above form, out of Tartarus, and out of 
heaven—liberation from nature.” 

After such acknowledgment of the doctrine of unity, it is 
not surprising that Indian thinkers claim Emerson as of their 
own blood. From far Calcutta, Mazoomdar, a Brahman, 
wrote of Emerson: “He seems to us to have been a geo- 
graphical mistake. He ought to have been born in India. 
Perhaps Hindoos were closer kinsmen to him than his own 
nation, because every typical Hindoo is a child of nature. 
All our ancient religion is the utterance of the Infinite 
through nature’s symbolism.” But no! India is not so much 
a geographical region as a condition of being, a spirit, an at- 
titude. India is here or nowhere. It is one of the romantic 
incidents of history that the ancient sacred texts were re- 
covered, even for their own peoples, through the agency of 
Western scholarship; it may happen that the spiritual man- 
tle of Elijah will fall upon some Western Elisha. 

Emerson was a home-stayer, but Whitman, like Taylor, 
was a traveler—a spirtual traveler, to be sure, but none the 
less did he know all lands, observe all facts, absorb all lives, 
contain all thoughts. He stands conspicuous among men 
for his enormous absorptive capacity. His was a “balanced 
soul,” even as Emerson described Plato’s to be, at home at 
once in the “phenomenal” and the “real.” The East and the 
West are equally understood and included in his all-contain- 


ing pages. 


My spirit has pass’d in compassion and determination around the 
whole earth, 

I have look’d for equals and lovers, and found them ready for me in all 
lands; 

I think some divine rapport has equalized me with them. 
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His Oriental attachments are unmistakable. His own coun- 
tenance suggested being, rather than thinking. He spoke 
with peculiar pleasure of the primitive faiths. 


My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 

Enclosing worship ancient and modern and all between ancient and 
modern, 

Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five thousand years, 

Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the gods, saluting the sun, 

Making a fetich of the first rock or stump, powowing with sticks in the 
circle of obis, 

Helping the lama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols, 

Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and austere 
in the woods a gymnosophist, 

Drinking mead from the skull-cap, to Shastas and Vedas admirant, 
minding the Koran, 

Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone and knife, beat- 
ing the serpent-skin drum, 

Accepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified, knowing as- 
suredly that he is divine. 


And in his salutations to the world he did not forget the old 

empires of Persia, Assyria, India, or Egypt: 

I hear the locusts in Syria as they strike the grain and grass with the 
showers of their terrible clouds. 

I hear the Coptic refrain toward sundown, pensively falling on the breast 
of the black venerable vast mother, the Nile. 

I hear the Arab muezzin calling from the top of the mosque. 

I hear the cry of the Cossack, and the sailor’s voice putting to sea at 
Okotsk. 

I hear the Hebrew reading his records and psalms. 

1 hear the Hindoo teaching his favorite pupil the loves, wars, adages, 
transmitted safely to this day from poets who wrote three thousand 
years ago. 


iH In his vision appear plainly the Himalaya mountains, the 
. waters of Hindustan, and the China Sea, “the spread of the 
Caspian,” “the four great rivers of China,” “the windings of 
the Volga, the Dnieper, the Oder,” “the falling of the Ganges 
over the high rim of Saukara,” the steppes of Asia, the tu- 
muli of Mongolia, the tents of Kalmucks and Baskirs, the 
highlands of Abyssinia, African and Asiatic towns, the “Turk 
smoking opium in Aleppo,” “the picturesque crowds at the 
fairs of Khiva and those of Herat,” “the caravans toiling 
onward,” “the place of the idea of the Deity incarnated by 
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avatars in human forms,” “the spots of the successions of 
priests on the earth,” the place of pyramids and obelisks, 
Japan, and all the islands of the sea. 

His thought also spans these vast distances. The specula- 
tions of India illumine his pages. It is remarkable that Vedan- 
tists and Parses grasp the significance of “Leaves of Grass” at 
first reading: they understand its principles of distinction and 
unity, its celebration of the Self, the deference of the “Me” 
to the ‘real Me,” its contentment with being, its mystic pan- 
theism, its doctrine of translations and avataras, its nature- 
worship, its all-embracing symbolism. This gladness at 
birth, immense egotism, acceptance of evil, content at 
death, do not offend them as many Western readers—for 
their own philosophy teaches the necessity of many births and 
deaths, the importance of personality, the acceptance of such 
conditions as the soul selects in birth and life. “On the Beach 
at Night Alone” is as all-absorbing as any Indian poem. “All 
Is Truth” is readily received by a mind that understands Em- 
erson’s “Brahma” and “Uriel.” 

Yet what is remarkable about Whitman is not his transla- 
tion of another literature but the attainment in his own per- 
sonality of a given plane of being. His was an original wis- 
dom, an intuitive comprehension of things. “I need no as- 
surances; I am a man preoccupied of his own soul.” There 
is no reason, however, for belittling his knowledge or con- 
scious motive in chanting the songs of the Orient. He was 
well aware of the course of events that was bringing the ge- 
ographies together, and took upon himself the task of further- 
ing the tendency. In “Facing West from California’s Shore” 
he knew full well the import of the circle: 

Facing west from California’s shore, 


Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 

I, a child, very old, over waves, toward the house of maternity, the land 
of migrations, look afar, 

Look off the shores of my Western sea, the circle almost circled; 

For starting westward from Hindustan, from the vales of Kashmere, 

From Asia, from the north, from the God, the sage, and the hero, 

From the South, from the flowery peninsulas and the spice islands, 

Long having wandered since, round the earth having wander’d, 

Now I face home again, very pleas’d and joyous— 
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(But where is what I started for so long ago? 
And why is it yet unfound?) 


Two other poems set forth Whitman’s understanding of 
the effects of the interaction of East and West: “A Broadway 
Pageant” and “Passage to India.” In 1867 certain envoys 
from Eastern peoples visited New York. 

Over the Western sea hither from Niphon come, 
Courteous, the swart-cheek’d, two-sworded envoys, 


Leaning back in their open barouches, bareheaded, impassive, 
Ride to-day through Manhattan. 


The pageant was for Whitman the occasion of a prophecy. 
He perceived in the “nobles of Niphon” the errand-bringers 
of the whole Orient. 

The Originatress comes, 

The nest of languages, the bequeather of poems, the race of eld, 

Florid with blood, pensive, rapt with musings, hot with passion, 

Sultry with perfume, with ample and flowing garments, 

With sunburned visage, with intense and glittering eyes, 

The race of Brahma comes. 


Lithe and silent the Hindoo appears, the Asiatic continent itself appears, 
the past, the dead, 

The murky night-morning of wonder and fable inscrutable, 

The envelop’d mysteries, the old and unknown hive-bees, 

The north, the sweltering south, eastern Assyria, the Hebrews, the 
ancient of ancients, 

Vast desolated cities, the gliding present—all of these, and more, are 
in the pageant-procession. 


The coming of the envoys betokened the opening of the 
Eastern doors. The sleep of the ages had done its work. The 
first cycle of progress from the start in Paradise was finished. 
From America, the “Libertad of the world,” would spring a 
“greater supremacy:” Asia to be renewed for a second cycle 
through absorbing the experiences the race had gained in its 
journey westward. 

“Passage to India” reverses the prophecy. Its occasion 
was the opening of the Suez Canal and the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad, by which the rondure of the world was at 
last accomplished. Passage to India meant passage to the 
“most populous, wealthiest of earth’s lands;” it meant pas- 
sage to “primal thought,” “wisdom’s birth,” “innocent in- 
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tuitions,” passage to “flowing literatures,” “tremendous ep- 

ics,” “budding bibles,” passage to “old occult Brahma,” and 

“the tender and junior Buddha.” It meant passage to more 

than India, the solving of “aged fierce enigmas,” “‘mastership 

of strangling problems,” the telling of the “secrets of the 

earth and sky.” It meant the liberation of the soul, the ex- 

ploration of “Nature and its wonders, Time and Space and 

Death.” 

O Thou transcendent, 

Nameless, the fiber and the breath, 

Light of the light, shedding forth universes, thou center of them, 

Thou mightier center of the true, the good, the loving, 

Thou moral spiritual fountain—affection’s source—thou reservoir, 

Thou pulse—thou motive of the stars, suns, systems, 

That, circling, move in order, safe, harmonious, 

Athwart the shapeless vastnesses of space, 

How should I think, how breathe a single breath, how speak, if, out of 
myself, 

T could not launch, to those, superior universes? 


Taylor betrays the closeness of kinship between the West 
and the East in point of personal character and emotional 
and imaginative temperament. Emerson attained through 
natural evolution the condition of a Brahman, and promul- 
gated, with a conscious knowledge of its source, the Indian 
doctrine of unity. Whitman, testing the principle of unity, 
passed in compassion around the circle of the globe, per- 
ceived the cyclic currents of progress—that “the lords of life 
pass from east to west”—and predicted from the course of the 
sun the spiritual rejuvenescence of America through contact 
with Asiatic thought, and thence the spread and ultimate su- 
premacy of the democratic principle. “In our own day,” 
writes William Sloane Kennedy, “the great task is ended, and 
we now stand, with hand over eyes, gazing far over the blue 
Pacific to the ancestral home whence ages ago we set out.” 

Oscar L. Tris. 


REVIEWS. 


path THE VIRGINIA EDITION OF POE. 
a | ‘Tue CompLete Works or EpGar ALLAN Por. Edited by James A. Har- 


rison, Professor in the University of Virginia. Twelve mo., 17 vols. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 

TueE Virginia Edition of Poe marks an epoch in Poe study 
and investigation and must furnish fresh material for the 
literary critic. This is high praise for its editor, Prof. 
/ Harrison, but it is just praise. The great service done in 
te } this edition is in finally establishing the text of Poe with all 
4 accessible variorum readings so that there can no longer be 
ai any serious questionings. The remarkable thing is that we 
have had to wait thus long, more than fifty years after Poe’s 
death, for this very natural examination and verification of 
accessible records. This was largely because Griswold had 
been left Poe’s literary executor; and while it was known that 
his personal attitude was hostile to the poet, still it was sup- 
posed that, with access to many manuscripts and most of the 
material, he had been reasonably conscientious in the care of 
Poe’s text, whatever his personal feelings toward the man 
himself. What is our amazement to find, upon going back to 
the original sources, that five of the notorious literati miscel- 
lanies are seemingly Griswold’s own coarse substitutions for 
the more delicate work of the artist; and in other instances 
alterations and insertions are found at will, changing often 
the entire spirit of passages and concealing vituperations 
of the living behind the shelter of the dead. Besides, there 
is plenty of material not used by Griswold and never before 
published in any edition. It is a case of singular retribution. 
Poor Griswold is to be sincerely pitied. Whatever may be 
the final outcome, Griswold, who blackened Poe’s reputation 
for so many years, will in turn be condemned by Poe’s fame 
so long as Poe is read and studied and the details of his life 
and work investigated afresh. 

It is well-known that Poe wrote and rewrote, sold and 
resold, published and republished pieces, particularly his 
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Poems and Tales. To some critics like Prof. Woodberry 
this has seemed essentially blameworthy and dishonorable; 
the present editor sees in these several versions, each one 
altered and improved in most cases, a steady progress to 
higher reaches in art. To take these several published ver- 
‘sions, collate them, compare them further with the received 
texts like Griswold’s, Stoddard’s, Ingram’s, and Wood- 
berry’s, as well as to unearth many finds of minor writings 
and miscellanies—this is the lasting value of the present 
edition. 

This minute and arduous textual comparison of all known 
and accessible texts has been the work of a former graduate 
student at the University of Virginia, under the immediate 
guidance of Prof. Harrison, Mr. Robert A. Stewart, who 
received the Doctor of Philosophy degree in June, 1901, upon 
the presentation of the thesis: “The Prose Text of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s Writing.” Likewise, the Poems which form a 
special volume in the edition have been edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Prof. Harrison’s colleague at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Prof. Charles W. Kent; but here too the 
textual comparisons are made by Dr. Stewart and the gen- 
eral editorial supervision and the discussion of poems of 
doubtful authorship are contributed by Prof. Harrison him- 
self. It is interesting to see the frankness with which the two 
-editors can work independently, and in certain details arrive 
at quite different conclusions. Indeed, in his valuation of 
the poems and rejection of doubtful work as Poe’s, Prof. 
Kent is singularly reticent and restrained compared with the 
-enthusiasm growing out of interest and love which Prof. 
Harrison everywhere displays. 

The first and last volumes of the edition are Prof. Har- 
rison’s own especial care, viz., the Biography and the Letters 
relating to Poe—letters written both by Poe and his friends— 
thus leaving fifteen volumes for the works. Of these, Volumes 
II. to VI. comprise the Tales; Volume VII. is the Poems; 
Poe’s Criticism fills Volumes VIII. to XIII., and his Essays 
and Miscellanies Volumes XIV. to XVI. These nine vol- 
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umes of Criticism and Miscellanies contain much presented 
here for the first time or reproduced in a new form, and here, 
if anywhere, an occasional mistake in ascription may pos- 
Bt sibly be made. Nevertheless, the editor has been careful to 
a give his reasons for inclusion very explicitly, and in most 
4 cases he presents a strong argument. But take the crit- 
icisms contained in Volumes VIII. and IX. which are re- 
i \ produced from the Southern Literary Messenger from May, 
@ 1835, to January, 1837, during Poe’s connection with this 

a journal. It is true that Poe states in a letter to the Rich- 
t mond Compiler, dated September 2, 1836, that “the Mes- 
Hh senger had but one editor” and again “since the commence- 

ment of my editorship in December last ninety-four books 
: have been reviewed;” but whether this implies that Poe 
wrote every review in the Messenger during this period, and 
particularly all ninety-four of the reviews referred to—which, 
however, are not named—or also accepted, edited, and pub- 
lished certain miscellaneous ones from other sources, may 
perhaps be questioned. In some of the papers relating to the 
educational addresses and didactic writings of the Presbyte- 
rian friends of Mr. White, the publisher, it is certainly odd to 
think of Poe as being really interested. One point at least may 
be made: there is no reason given, nor is one plain, why the 
order of the criticisms and notices as they appeared in the 
Messenger should be changed to just as miscellaneous a sec- 
ond arrangement, nor why certain minor ones are omitted 
and others retained. Just what was and what was not Poe’s 
in these early numbers of the Messenger will hardly ever be 
determined with exact certainty; still that the great bulk 
of the criticism and miscellaneous notices in its pages at this 
time is Poe’s may be considered assured. 

While this is justly the “Virginia Edition,” as the work 
a of Virginia editors, it must not be too readily assumed that 
iA Poe is as Virginian as his editors. Local influences upon Poe | 

| are pardonably but probably unduly emphasized. The editor 
ih tl portrays old Richmond life and the notables who then | 
a moved in her limits with genuine local pride, but from Poe’s 
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works these had no perceptible influence. He is America’s 
most ungeographical writer, and this is not the least reason 
that he has found acceptance in all lands. The most that can 
be said seems to be that Richmond and Baltimore social con- 
ditions offered peculiar temptations to one with Poe’s sensi- 
bilities. 

The strong side of this edition, therefore, is its painstaking 
investigation of all possible lights which could illumine the 
text of Poe’s works. The features of literary criticism are 
thus subordinated to the facts, documents, and data brought 
forward. Not that there are not bits of clever and clear-cut 
analysis and judgment, as in dealing with the Chivers con- 
troversy, but usually the editor has regard for bringing to- 
gether new matter and additional testimony to care too 
precisely for literary form and a nice sense of proportion and 
valuation, 

No student of Poe can henceforth do without this edition. 
This is its real significance and value. Yet it is equally true 
that this general attitude of adding to the work of others 
makes it also necessary to refer to these earlier works. In 
this way the Biography singularly lacks completeness and 
finality in itself; it is written so far with all others in view 
that the reader, to be equally intelligent, must take these 
down and inform himself first of their contents. It does 
not seek to sum up and be an end for itself in a critical sense, 
but its character is that of the work of an investigator who 
has added to the knowledge of others and brought out new 
material which he believes important enough to emphasize, 
maybe out of its due proportion, just because it is new and 
modifies existing opinions. For the estimate of Poe’s work 
as literature we still must have recourse to earlier author- 
ities, and one of these estimates is prefixed to one of the 
volumes—Mr. Mabie’s address at the unveiling of the Poe 
bust at the University of Virginia. 

This is said in characterization, and does not detract from 
the actual merits of this edition. What it set out to do, it 
has done admirably by indefatigable work and unbounded 
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enthusiasm. At last we have Poe’s text as he wrote it, and 
not many additions or subtractions are likely to be made. 
But the final awarding of Poe in literature, the characteriza- 
tion of the man, the insight into his personality, the strength 
as well as defects of his work and its ultimate appeal, the 
explanation of his genius and the contradictions in his char- 
acter and life—these are still left for the later literary critic 
and biographer, whenever he shall come, who will yet make 
use of this edition as his chief material. 


FICTION AS A STUDY. 
A Stupy or Pros Fiction. By Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. 1902. 

The practice of writing fiction having become a serious 
employment and all the world nowadays being novel readers, 
very naturally an examination of the laws and being of prose 
fiction is a fit subject for serious study. More than one of 
our universities have included among their electives a course 
on the structure and style of the novel, and the writer of the 
present volume is a former Princeton professor, now editor 
of a great monthly literary magazine, who has written short 
stories and novels himself, and has been called upon to look 
over thousands of manuscripts of others—one who has been 
trained in the theory, and has both studied and practiced 
the art, of composition. Yet how hard the novel is to subject 
to laws is seen from the circumstance that the author has 
to be guarded in his statements at almost every turn—there 
has been such infinite variety of methods employed. But in 
this welter and confusion he is eminently fair. Open-minded- 
ness and an absence of dogmatism is the striking quality and 
great value of this work. Only once, when the author is 
dealing with the theory of M. Zola and his school of “ex- 
perimental fiction,” does he seem to break out into anything 
like impatience and meet argument by still further appeal. 
In his view fiction must be fiction—. e., something feigned— 
and the subjective element, the personality and mind and 
spirit of the author, cannot but enter in. “No novelist pos- | 
sesses the impartiality of nature.” 
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In a subject of such wide range and interest it follows al- 
most of necessity that the parts that least smack of the chair 
of rhetoric and of the university professor’s pedagogical 
methods are the most successful. The writer in Mr. Perry 
saves him from making a mere text-book and the editor and 
literature lover and critic become eloquent. As he progresses 
with the formal divisions of his subject he warms with his 
theme, and something that very possibly was not in the orig- 
inal abstract intended for class use occurs to his mind and is 
said in a manner and with an ardor independent of all ab- 
stracts and notes. 

In explanation of and as plea for this study Mr. Perry be- 
lieves prose fiction is the great modern art. Its relation to 
other arts is suggested—to poetry generally, to the drama 
specifically (this is the best chapter of the three), and to sci- 
ence—but these are all difficult matters and cannot in the 
nature of the case in such brief compass be final, be any more 
than suggestive. We have established as yet too little of the 
theory of the novel to delineate sharply the separate prov- 
inces and apply precise rules. In contrast with the claims of 
science, the author holds that fiction is an art: “its task is 
to create some beautiful object.” 

The chapter on Character (there are growing and fixed 
characters, also the type and the individual) and the one on 
Plot have their kinship with formal rhetoric; but with Set- 
ting the author comes to his own, and in describing the Per- 
sonality of the Fiction Writer he glows with conviction. He 
holds very clear and sane views on those much-abused topics, 
Realism and Romanticism, and on the Short Story the ex- 
perience of the magazine editor has given him fresh thoughts 
which are vigorously put. He thinks it does not deserve 
the dignity to which it has been exalted; it demands no sus- 
tained power of imagination: it lacks sanity, balance, and 
naturalness; it is fragmentary, often slipshod, and tends to 
a cheapening of art. The 4 ine a of Form and the Ap- 
pendix revert to the mere formal part of the discussion. 

The charm of the book is its lucidity and ease. It does 
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not make any false pretenses at being unduly learned and 


end with only being obscure. It is not overdone and be- 
fogged with references, though the most helpful will be 


found in the Appendix. It discusses frankly, intelligently, . 
lucidly the nature of the material and problems presented, 
finds strength and vitality wherever they are to be found, 
and offers suggestions as to weaknesses and defects. It 
will be found that it has stimulated and helped the reader 
and has not pleased itself by its own dogmatizings in a field 
where obviously dogmatism is impossible. 

One article of faith the author may be said to possess. He 
believes thoroughly in the long story, the full-pinioned nov- 
el, the great classics of literature. When you read a new 
book read also an old one, was Coleridge’s dictum long ago; 
and Mr. Perry accepts it unflinchingly. On the whole he be- 
lieves, as men must believe, in a growing realism, a stronger 
grasp on the right sort of realities in life. These words at 
the conclusion of the chapter on Realism are too full of con- 
viction to pass over: “We shall have a right to demand of 
the future novelist that he shall see and feel and think. But 
he shall see things as they are, the world as it is—God’s world. 
He shall feel in the men and women around him the pulsa- 
tion of the Infinite Heart. He shall think nobly, because 
truly. And his shall be such mastery of his material that no 
technical resource shall be unknown to him, no feat of crea- 
tive imagination too hard for him; and by virtue of that mas- 
tery he shall make us see and feel and think, so that when we 
read his book it may be with the joy of deeper insight and 
quicker sympathy and a new hold on truth. Truth shall be 
the key word of his art, and the truth that he reveals shall 
be seen of us as beauty. 

“When that man comes, I should call him a realist; but he 
is welcome to call himself an idealist, a romanticist, or any 
‘other name he likes. And while we are waiting, we can turn 
once more the pages of ‘Amelia’ and ‘Henry Esmond’ and 
“Adam Bede.’ 
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SOME VOLUMES OF CURRENT FICTION. 
Cecitia. A Story of Modern Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Crawford always holds the interest of his readers and 
is loved of a large body of these who have followed him 
through all his many novels even down to this latest, the 
story of a new girl in old Rome. The author seems almost 
to have written the book to give himself ample scope for all 
his little fads and fancies. Some—his sympathetic art notes, 
his character and society analysis, his love of laughing at 
and with his characters, even his moral reflections—we en- 
joy; but the tendency to discuss at length spiritualism, telep- 
athy, hypnotism, and other psychological questions seems 
out of place here, and perhaps not altogether healthful in a 
novel of the day. The story is a little rambling: there is a 
wrong man, an illness, an almost broken heart, but the cu- 
rious love tale ends at least sanely. An interesting descrip- 
tion is of the incomplete Villa Madama, and a pretty experi- 
ment is the picture of its artistic completion. 


‘Tue Four Featuers. By A. E, W. Mason. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 

“The Four Feathers” is a novel of soldiers and adventure. 
Certain faults of style are irritating and one wishes they 
might have been corrected. For example, the use of the 
pronoun one is curiously incorrect throughout the volume. 
In the first chapter, where the hero’s fear that he is a coward 
—the keynote of the book—is presented to the reader, the 
work is slightly exaggerated, not quite delicate enough for a 
very delicate situation, and the dark hints of evil to come are 
undoubtedly cheap. After this introduction, the story hur- 
ries on somewhat, until the real work of the author begins 
after the first seventy-two pages. From now on the inter- 
est centers in the hero’s redemption of his good name from 
the charge of cowardice by various acts of reckless bravery. 
The time is about the end of the Soudanese war, and there 
is good description of the Soudan country. A very vivid 
picture is drawn of the terrible prison of Omdurman, the 
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stone house, in which our hero is confined and from which he 
finally escapes. The experiences in Africa do not, however, 
form the whole book. The present popular psychological 
problems are submitted and solved back in England in the 
group of people who center about the African adventurer, 
but we feel that the strength of the author lies in the field of 
adventure rather than that of psychology. 

Ovprietp. A Kentucky Tale of the Last Century. By Nancy Huston 


Banks. With illustrations by Harper Pennington. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 


“Oldfield,” like “Juletty,” by Lucy C. McElroy, is located 
in the Pennyroyal District of Kentucky, and shows traces of 
the influence of James Lane Allen, the master Kentuckian, 
as revealed in “Summer in Arcady.”’ But the book is in no 
sense a problem novel nor is it an historical novel; it is a 
picture of a village and its life, with rather striking portraits 
of its handful of leading inhabitants. Miss Judy is, of course, 
first, a very dainty portrayal; Sidney Wendall, the profes- 
sional village jester, is a unique character; there is tragedy in 
the tense life in Tom and Anne Watson’s home; and the 
hearty kindness of the doctor and his wife brings up in a 
natural manner well-loved characters now almost forgotten. 
Old Lady Gordon is well developed, and makes the necessary 
big lady of the community. We are glad that Miss Judy 
has such a lovely subject for delicate finish as Doris, and we 
welcome the latter’s love story with Lynn. There are his- 
torical suggestions here and there, and allusions to the 
strange passion storms that mark Kentucky as a State to 
herself in our Union are not inappropriately introduced. 


HEROINEs OF PoETRY. By Constance E. Maud. Illustrated by Henry 
Osprovat. John Lane, London and New York. 


John Lane always gives us a beautiful book, and “Heroines. 


of Poetry” has the added charm of agreeable style and sub- 
ject. Constance E. Maud tells in simple, poetic prose ro- 
mances that have formed the subjects of some of our best 
modern poetry by William Morris, Edwin Arnold, Longfel- 
low, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Christina Rossetti, Keats, 
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and Tennyson; and the stories derive from as many lands: 
Norway, Old England, India, Germany, Italy, Persia, Greece, 
and aboriginal America. The pre-Raphaelitish illustrations 
are weird, which is a popular word, at any rate. The book 
will make a tasteful gift, and is a welcome addition to the 
general library. 


Tue Beavutirut Mrs. Moutton. By Nathaniel Stephenson. John Lane, 
London and New York. 


Mr. Stephenson leaves the Civil War and gives us in “The 
Beautiful Mrs. Moulton” a novel of our own times. The 
scene is evidently in Chicago, though there are journeyings 
to Cincinnati and a small town in Iowa. The characters are 
clear-cut and the book compact and thoroughly modern. It 
holds the reader and gains on his heart so strongly that the 
real tragedy—the misunderstanding that darkens the life of 
strong John Moulton and the success of the paltry scoundrel 
against him—gives positive pain. The picture of the life 
in the little Iowa town is attractive and natural, and the 
sketch of old Pemberton Moulton proudly guarding alone 
the home of his race in Cincinnati is well done. Mr. Ste- 
phenson is a keen observer and shows broad sympathies, and 
for a young writer has few affectations and striking faults of 
style, though a minuteness of detail is somewhat tiresome. 


Tue Littte Birp; or, Adventures in Kensington Gardens. By 
J. M. Barrie. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


What an appropriate setting of “living green” have the 
Messrs. Scribner given the little white bird, and how dain- 
tily and purely, albeit with characteristic fantasticalities, has 
Mr. Barrie told us the origin and adventures of David! Da- 
vid serves as an admirable excuse, but all the interest centers 
around the dear “single gentleman” whose heart of gold 
and keen insight make him the best godfather that ever 
“little nursery governess,” “young painter,” “baby boy,” “in- 
considerate waiter,” or slum waif found in this world. 

Donna Diana. By Richard Bagot. Longmans,Green & Co. New York. 

Many, if not all, roads lead to Rome in the literary world 
just now, and “Donna Diana” drags out an often weary 
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length of four hundred and two pages mostly in that city. 
The book is not uninteresting, but offends in many ways 
against good taste: there is an unrefined suggestiveness 
largely pervading the volume, and the constant side hits at 
the Church of Rome—if we mistake not, the author’s own 
Church—are neither well-placed nor strong in their own 
strength. The theme, on which hangs much tortuous in- 
triguing, is slight: a young girl of great wealth consecrated 
by her uncle, a cardinal, to the life of a nun, is attracted 
from her “vocation” by a young Englishman whom she 
finally marries. 


Tue Licgutninc Conpuctor. Edited by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


“The Lightning Conductor” is delightfully bright and, 
better still, “something new under the sun,” although the 
types—the American girl, the old maid aunt, the American 
snob, the British nouveau riche, and the son and heir of a 
good English family—are familiar enough. The characters 
reveal themselves in letters, and their adventures are spirit- 
edly narrated and readily accepted by the fascinated reader, 
though cool reason must admit their improbability. The 
dream country of Southern Europe and the islands, Sicily 
and Capri, viewed by the unconventional American girl and 
historically interpreted for her by the suspiciously learned 
and polished chauffeur, are brought before us in many new 
lights. Travel and history do not prevent the development 
of a love tale that finds a happy ending in a serio-comic sit- 
uation perfectly in keeping with the style of the whole book. 
BorrowED Piumgs. By Owen Seaman. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Seaman’s new book contains twenty-two sketches em- 
bodying exaggerated imitations of the style of about twenty- 
three authors. Where the skits are short and quick, and 
the imitated authors remarkable for special peculiarities, the 
work is very bright and funny, as in the case of Marie Co- 
relli and Maeterlinck. Others, however, while verbally 
clever imitations of style, as those after Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Henry James, are very long and without the real 
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body and value of the originals. “The Two Elizabeths” and 
“An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” are rather bare and in- 
delicate, even for fun. A little of this sort of thing every 
now and then is no doubt relished by the wisest men, but 
only a little. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO His Son. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 1902. 


This is not a great work. That is, it will not go down to 
posterity with “Faust,” “Hamlet,” and the “Divine Comedy,” 
But it has as much of the philosophy of life in it as many 
of the books usually classed with those mentioned, and it is 
presented in a way which does not bore the reader. And 
therein lies its merit. You can find much of the wisdom 
embodied in Mr. Graham’s advice to his son in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, for instance; or the Havamal, or La Bruyére, 
or Josh Billings; but there you find it in solid, independent 
statements, a few of which give you enough to think about 
for some time. In this book they arise, actually or paren- 
thetically, out of the situation, and from the series of situa- 
tions given you can construct a whole novel, which keeps 
you interested and allows you to enjoy the flavor of the 
cleverly applied truisms without caring to stop for a long 
digestive process. 

The book has been noticed most widely for the sound 
sense regarding a college education which the first chapters 
contain; but after the young man is out of college and at 
work for the “firm” he gets just as sound advice. Most 
men will find the reasons for some of their own successes and 
failures set forth in an epigram. Curiously enough, the 
young men who might profit most by such a book do not 
usually care for it; it is those who know from real life how 
good it is who appreciate it. 


THREE NEW NUMBERS OF THE ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Joun Ruskin. By Frederick Harrison. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
SamvueEL Ricwarpson. By Austin Dobson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 75 cents each. 
The renewal of the series of English Men of Letters after 


twenty years of silence—unbroken except by Prof. Nichol’s 
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“Carlyle” in 1892—is an event in literary history. The lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century was an age of biography 
as well as of fiction; and the interest attached to actual in- 
stead of to feigned life taxed heavily the resources and pow- 
ers of characterization of the writer as well as the art of the 
critic. 

Twenty-five years ago the great Victorians could not be 
included in such a series; and while now it is appropriate 
enough, after their death the difficulty of the task is hardly 
lessened. It is always easier to speak dispassionately and 
justly of the literature of past centuries and generations. It 
is always hard to be frank and sure in our judgments 
either of actual contemporaries or of those immediately pre- 
ceding us. A sense of restraint is almost sure to be present 
and in some cases a more active lack of sympathy controls. 
Despite this difficulty, this series of biography could not af- 
ford to pass over characteristic names; and thus there came 
the recognition of Carlyle ten years after his death, and 
after another ten years George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Ruskin, and Tennyson have now been added to the list, and 
the biographies of others have been planned. Still others 
of an older day hitherto passed over have been taken up: 
William Hazlett, essayist, of the early nineteenth, and Samuel 
Richardson, novelist, of the eighteenth century. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s “Samuel Johnson” worthily—nay, brilliantly—be- 
gan the first series, and it is Sir Leslie Stephen (the title indi- 
cates a small part of the possible reward of the man-of-letters 
nowadays in his lifetime) who has opened the new series in 
“George Eliot.” The three latest volumes to be added are 
Mr. Frederick Harrison’s “Ruskin,” Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Ten- 
nyson,” and Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Samuel Richardson.” 

Mr. Harrison’s volume is a notable contribution to the 
confused mass of Ruskin literature, with its sense of propor- 
tion remarkably sustained, and an eminent sanity in its judg- 
ments; yet it remains to the last only a splendid essay on 
Ruskin from Mr. Harrison’s personal point of view. Of Rus- 
kin, theart critic, there is only the least that was necessary giv- 
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en. It is Ruskin the social reformer and worker that Mr. Har- 
rison knew personally, and he gives liberally of this personal 
knowledge and of his impressions. The strenuous positivist 
in Mr. Harrison is seen repeatedly in comparisons with the 
opinions and utterances of his master, Comte. Neverthe- 
less, despite this obtrusion of personal interests, even per- 
haps on account of it, so sympathetic is the attitude, so just 
the proportion maintained, so clear each opinion expressed 
and judgment passed, that one rises from a perusal of these 
pages with less belief possibly in the validity of Ruskin’s 
theories and the soundness of his preparation for every 
special utterance, but with greater faith in and understand- 
ing of the essential nobility of the man and respect for his 
fundamental character and genius and endeavor. Mr. Har- 
rison’s summarizing chapters on “Fors Clavigera” and “Pre- 
terita,” treated as autobiographic material from their very 
nature, are brilliant and luminous with truth. If Ruskin’s 
exposition be often unsound and many contentions and opin- 
ions illogical and even contradictory, yet the utter sincerity 
and impassioned eloquence make a powerful appeal and af- 
fect lives. If the message of the lover and critic of Nature 
and Art and Life is often an address to the emotions rather 
than to the intellect, it is at any rate the words of a literary 
artist spoken to living souls. 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Tennyson” comes very near being the 
ideal of sympathetic biography. The portrayal of the man 
himself may lag somewhat behind the characterization of the 
poet’s work and thought; but after all it is Tennyson the 
poet, the artist, and the thinker that demands exposition, 
and this is almost unexceptionable. The sense of proportion 
is admirable. Any one chapter, read for itself, may perhaps 
give a spirit of disappointment that more is not said; but 
when the volume is read from beginning to end this feeling 
disappears in the intense satisfaction at the steady develop- 
ment and clear revelation of the varied powers and changes 
in the poet’s mind and art. Sympathy, understanding, in- 
sight, explanation, and exposition, with absence of all he- 
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roics, characterize the little volume. This sense of com- 
pleteness within the narrow limits of two hundred pages is 
remarkable. 

The volumes of poetry in 1832 and 1842, where Tenny- 
son’s art and fancy and expression seem mated to each other, 
cbtain the most unreserved meed of praise. The banter in 
the “Princess” is discriminated from the more sober ele- 
ments; the relation of “In Memoriam” to the spirit of the 
age clearly brought out; the better part of “Maud” given 
its exalted position; the “Idylls” regarded calmly, seeming- 
ly with some influence of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s strictures on 
their symbolic character; and the change noted in the somber 
tones of the poems of late years in contrast with the fullness 
and glow of earlier work. The chapter on Tennyson’s 
“Dramas,” a subject commonly passed over by most critics, 
is an admirable piece of characterization and appreciation, 
brief yet full of discrimination, and one turns to the pages of 
“Queen Mary” and “Harold” and “Becket” and the minor 
ones with a new interest. Indeed, to follow afresh the poems 
one after another as one turns the leaves of the biography 
is to come away with more definite impressions of Tenny- 
son’s work, with a surer sense of the high character and 
splendid achievement of the poet’s genius and with warm 
commendation of the charm and merits of this biographical 
study. 

Mr. Dobson’s minute knowledge of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has already been fully proved in the life of Fielding in 
this same series of biography, in the “Goldsmith” of the 
Great Writers Series, in his “Eighteenth Century Vignettes,” 
and a lifelong devotion and study. The close student of the 
literature and life of the eighteenth century and the biog- 
rapher of Fielding was the ideal choice for a biographer too, 
of Fielding’s great contemporary and rival, Samuel Richard- 
son. The fact that impresses one from the first page to the 
last is the author’s mastery over his material: no fact is so 
minute that he cannot weigh it in the acute and even bal- 
ance of his mind. This richness of reference and suggestion 
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makes any book of Mr. Dobson’s a copious mine for literary 
material. Indeed, under the influence of less atmosphere 
which Mr. Dobson’s knowledge and rich and sprightly style 
create a feeling of oppression might weigh upon the reader 
from the array of data and details painfully unearthed and 
carefully sifted. 

One or two instances of the importance of these happy 
ferretings out may be noticed. It is of interest to know that 
the pronunciation of ‘Pamela’? was even then as much a 
matter of controversy as it is now. Sidney in his “Arcadia,” 
whence the name was derived, said “Paméla,” as did Pope 
in the epistle addressed to Teresa Blount; but “Richardson, 
in Pamela’s hymns, made it ‘Pamela,’ and his parasites per- 
suaded him he was right.” One, Aaron Hill, contended that 
“Mr. Pope has taught half the women in England to pro- 
nounce it wrong.” 

Again, it is well to have the claims as to the extent of Mar- 
ivaux’s influence upon Richardson definitely determined. 
Both wrote the novel of analysis as distinguished from the 
novel of adventure and manners, and Marivaux wrote be- 
foré Richardson. But Richardson knew no French, was in 
no sense a novel-reader, indeed, he aimed at a moral story 
rather than a novel, and in a letter to his friend, Aaron Hill, 
he gives “so circumstantial and reasonable an account of the 
independent origin and development of the book, that it 
seems superfluous to go outside it in order to establish his 
obligation to a French author, however gifted, of whom, 
when he first sat down to write the ‘Familiar Letters’ to 
which ‘Pamela’ owed its birth, he had probably never even 
heard the name.”’ Another item more than curious is the 
glimpse, among Richardson’s many female correspondents, 
into the life and character of the enthusiastic and naive young 
wife of the German poet Klopstock. 


DR. BRIGGS ON THE INCARNATION. 

THE INCARNATION OF THE Lorp. A Series of Sermons Tracing the Un- 
folding of the Doctrine of the Incarnation in the New Testament. By 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1902. 


In this his latest book Prof. Briggs has given us some of 
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the results of a lifetime of thought and study on the subject 
indicated by the above title. It is true that Dr. Briggs here 
enters a field which is relatively new, the field of theology 
proper—4. e., of doctrinal theology as distinct from biblical 
exegesis or criticism. But while Dr. Briggs’s reputation as 
a scholar has been gained in the field of Bible criticism rather 
than of dogmatic or ecclesiastical theology; still our author 
must be acknowledged to have one of the prime prerequi- 
sites for the latter, inasmuch as every system of Christian 
doctrine must ultimately be based upon the revelation re- 
corded in the Holy Scripture. The Edward Robinson pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology in Union Seminary will be gen- 
erally acknowledged to be well equipped, so far as the knowl- 
edge of the Bible and Biblical doctrines are concerned, for the 
task to which he has addressed himself. Dr. Briggs’s well- 
known works, “Messianic Prophecies,” “The Messiah of the 
Gospels,” and “The Messiah of the Apostles,” have been be- 
fore the public for years, and bear witness to the author’s work 
upon the biblical side of the great subject of the Incarna- 
tion. Dr. Briggs himself states very clearly in the Preface 
the method which he follows in the present work. He says: 
“There are many able and valuable works on the Incarnation 
before the public; but these deal chiefly with the historic, 
dogmatic, or ecclesiastical sides of the question. The purpose 
of this course of sermons is to give the biblical side, and to 
trace the development of the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

The method of treatment here indicated, when applied to 
a theological doctrine such as that of the Incarnation, has its 
advantages and at the same time its necessary limitations. 
Among its advantages are the abundance of material which 
modern Biblical research has placed at our disposal, and the 
freshness and freedom from the technical terms of theology 
with which the subject may be presented. The attendant 
limitation consists in this: that from the very abundance of 
the material as well as from the absence of theological defini- 
tion there will almost necessarily result a certain incoherency 
of form, a lack of connection between the several parts of 
the treatment; nay, we shall be fortunate if we do not find 
contradictions in regard to particular points of doctrine. The 
present volume is not altogether free from these limitations. 
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From the point of view of doctrinal theology there appears 
to be, for example, a lack of consistency, not to say a con- 
tradiction, between what Dr. Briggs states on page 201 with 
regard to the personality of the Son of God before his in- 
carnation, and what he has already stated on pages 58 and 
59. In the one passage, Dr. Briggs expressly denies to the 
pre-incarnate Son or Word of God full and complete per- 
sonality, while in the other passage in no less explicit terms 
he attributes real personal pre-existence to “the Son of Man 
and Son of the Father.” 

Prof. Briggs is stronger as an exegete than he is as a 
systematic theologian. This we should naturally have ex- 
pected, since his chosen field is that of scriptural exegesis 
and criticism. As an interpreter of the Bible Dr. Briggs is 
regarded in certain quarters as dangerously radical. A care- 
ful reading of this book leaves upon our mind the impression 
that he is in the main conservative. Even as a critic, while 
dealing with the origin and authorship of various books and 
portions of books of the New Testament, Dr. Briggs can 
hardly be classed as an extremist; although in some impor- 
tant particulars he does depart from the traditional view. 
For example, he does not appear to regard the first eighteen 
verses of the fourth Gospel as having been written by St. 
John, but considers them to have been originally “an early 
Christian hymn of the Incarnation” (p. 191). Whether or not 
this passage in its original form was as Dr. Briggs calls it “a 
hymn to the logos’”—for we confess ourselves not fully satis- 
fied by the considerations here adduced—we question wheth- 
er there are any such marked differences of style between this 


Prologue and the following portions of the fourth Gospel as. 


would fairly point to a difference in authorship. Further, the 
argument from difference of style, so popular at the present 
time, may very easily be overpressed, and in the absence of 
external evidence needs to be very cautiously applied. But 
this is by the way. 

To the distinct merits of this book as tracing the great 
lines of thought and prophecy which converged in that Mes- 
sianic ideal which was realized by Jesus Christ as he is de- 
picted in the New Testament, we can only briefly refer. On 
the whole, Dr. Briggs writes with judicial temper and bal- 
ance. His style is clear, pregnant, and condensed, rising at 
times to real eloquence. We regard this work of his as a 
noteworthy addition to the rapidly growing literature of the 
Incarnation. . S. BrsHop. 
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Pror. SCHELLING, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
chosen as a subject for a special volume, “The English Chron- 
icle Play” (New York: Macmillan), which is distinguished 
not only as interesting in itself, but as a form peculiar to 
English literature. Nothing like the movement appeared in 
any of the other contemporary literatures of Europe. How 
far the genius of English institutions, the disturbances of the 
Wars of the Roses, the enthusiasm under the House of 
Tudor, the questions of succession after Henry VIII., the 
glorious reign of Elizabeth and the resulting national con- 
sciousness, caused this spirit, is an interesting subject for in- 
quiry. Certainly while there are beginnings, the species did 
not flourish until the victory over the Spanish Armada, in 
1588, when national glory blazed high. Then for a decade 
it seemed as if the popular craving could not become satis- 
fied. We might instance as a comparison, however feebly it 
found expression in literature, our two wars in America and 
the consequent popularity of war stories and war dramas. 
The two geniuses of the form, as in tragedy generally, were 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. After the successes of ‘Edward 
II.” and the tetralogy of “Richard II.,” the two parts of 
“Henry IV.,” and “Henry V.,” the chronicle play declined 
and took other directions—those of the legendary and bio- 
graphical and domestic drama. But all forms of the drama 
suffered a rapid decline early in the seventeenth century. 
Prof. Schelling gives a complete list of these chronicle plays, 
and, treating them in chronological order, enters into the 
spirit and excellencies and defects of each. Mooted ques- 
tions of authorship and influence, and points of dispute he 
leaves out of sight, perhaps wisely, accepting generally the 
results given in Ward’s “Dramatic Literature.” 


The old English ballad remains a theme for constantly 
growing enthusiasms. It is nearly a century and a half ago 
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that Bishop Percy’s now world-famous “Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry” was published, one of the books that has 
remained a living force in literature. The monumental work 
on the subject, of course, is the late Prof. Child’s ten splen- 
did volumes of “English and Scottish Ballads.” Meanwhile, 
lesser books must appear from time to time to register this 
continued appeal, and to attract renewed attention to this 
body of poetry of perennial youth. The latest booklet on 
the subject, is one of the Silver Classics, the “Old English 
Ballads” (New York: Silver, Burdett & Co.), by Prof. James 
P. Kinard, of the Winthrop Normal College, South Carolina. 
The introduction and notes are written with sympathy and 
intelligence, and the whole is fittingly preceded by a repro- 


duction of Bishop Percy and an apt quotation from Sidney 
Lanier. 


A third (enlarged) edition of Prof. Brander Matthews’s 
volume, “Aspects of Fiction and Other Ventures in Criti- 
cism,” has come from his publishers (New York: Scribner’s). 
The SEWANEE commented upon these delightful essays when 
they first appeared six years ago, and it gives renewed pleas- 
ure upon reading them over again to feel how fresh in spirit, 
varied in subject, suggestive in thought, and delicate in touch 
these essays still are to-day. The opening paper on “Amer- 
ican Literature” was originally read before the National 
Educational Association. “Two Studies of the South” sug- 
gest a contrast between Prof. Trent and Mr. Page, and 
“The Penalty of Humor” is applied to Mark Twain’s painful 
predicament and serious importance in our literature. Two 
subjects must be very dear to Mr. Matthews’s heart, so 
sympathetically are they entered upon: “On Pleasing the 
Taste of the Public” and “The Importance of the Folk Thea- 
ter.” The more specific “Aspects of Fiction” comprise the 
last essays of the volume: on “The Gift of Story-Telling” 
suggested by Du Maurier’s career, further studies related 
to French novelists, and finally (Mr. Matthews’s stout and 
just Americanism is never left wholly out of sight) “Mr. 
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Charles Dudley Warner as a Writer of Fiction.” The dis- 
tinctive qualities of Mr. Matthews’s style—its personality and 
polish, the intangible matter of humanness obtained only 
through contact and sympathy with life, the urbanity and 
suggestiveness—matters that escape the hasty reader, will 
be better observed upon a second perusal. 


There must be a growing demand for schoolbooks on 
English and American literature, so many have appeared 
within the past few years from the presses of all the pub- 
lishers. The writing of such a book is a hard task, and there 
are many failures for one craving art, form, and some beauty 
together with information. The Globe School Publishing 
Company presents the latest, two companion volumes, “Eng- 
lish Literature” by Vida D. Scudder, Associate Professor at 
Wellesley College, and “American Literature” by William 
Cranston Lawton, Professor at Adelphi College. Both 
books possess individuality, something rarely true of books 
of this class. Miss Scudder betrays the woman in expres- 
sionslikethe“‘little petals’ of the daisy; and her volume, which 
seems to be intended for quite youthful pupils despite its 
bulkiness, certainly is very simple in language and attitude, 
perhaps too evidently so. Much is omitted and only the 
essentials given. Yet these produce an unusual feeling of 
success in the clearness and practicability of the method, par- 
ticularly if the parallel and illustrative readings aways sug- 
gested be followed. 

The crowning difficulty in writing on American literature 
is the enormous crowd of commonplace and ordinary names 
that press in, where one is just about as significant as an- 
other, and few can be individualized. Prof. Lawton does not 
escape this difficulty—perhaps it cannot be avoided—and in 
respect to the principle of proportion probably no two writ- 
ers and critics will as yet entirely agree. Within these limita- 
tions, however, there are many happy bits of criticism and 
shrewd observations, as the sly hit at Mr. Mabie’s Greek 
enthusiasm, the enthusiastic praise of the genuine Grecian, 
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Prof. Gildersleeve, and many rapid yet happy sketches like 
those of Eugene Field and Mark Twain. We confess to a 
positive enjoyment of these summaries on contemporaries, 
which permit as well a frank insight into the author’s per- 
sonal attitude and opinions. 


Two dainty volumes of poetry come from Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co.—Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” edited by Prof. 
L. DuPont Syle, of the University of California, and “Select 
Poems of Coleridge” edited by Mr. A. J. George, of the 
Newton High School. The charm of Prof. Syle’s book lies 
in letting extracts from Scott introduce his own volume, in 
the map of the country, and in reproductions of the land- 
scape of characteristic passages as illustrations. These last 
ought to make it an unusually attractive book to the pupil. 
For zsthetic appeal the editor’s Notes are safely out of sight 
at the back of the book. 

Coleridge is well worthy of selection and editing, and 
has found a judicious guide in Mr. George. His “Select 
Poems” serve as a worthy substitute for Dr. Dykes Camp- 
bell’s excellent Giobe volume, or even as an addition to this 
evident authority. Mr. George, being a devoted Words- 
worth lover and editor, is well fitted for the work of editing 
the poems of Wordsworth’s friend and most acute critic. As 
a true Lakist, he selects liberally and includes really all that is 
of value in Coleridge, thus producing a rather stout volume. 
The Notes, which are literary and historical—and valuable 
—give the needed information and criticism for each poem. 
The book is dedicated to Canon Rawnsley, who has made the 
English Lake Country and the life of its dalesmen better un- 
derstood. 


Two books by clergymen, both former Virginians, have 
been received. ‘The Gospel in the Christian Year” (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.) by Dr. Randolph H. Me- 
Kim, of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, is a series 
of “Practical Sermons for the People” and it is to the people 
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of his congregation that the volume is affectionately dedi- 
cated. There are thirty-four sermons designed for the ap- 
propriate days beginning with Advent and ending with Trin- 
ity Sunday. 

The other is a series of lectures delivered before the The- 
ogical Seminary, near Alexandria, Va., by the Right Rey. 
George Herbert Kinsolving, Bishop of Texas, on missions 
and the missionary spirit, under the title of “The Church’s 
Burden” (New York: Edwin S. Gorham). These subjects 
are of interest not only in their contents but as revealing 
qualities of personality to those who know their authors. 


The greater part of “Pastors and Teachers,” six lectures 
on Pastoral Theology, by the Rt. Rev. Edmund A. Knox, 
D.D., Bishop of Coventry (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.), is devoted to the general subject of religious educa- 
tion in the elementary schools as well as in the Sunday 
schools. In view of the present agitation in the Church 
of England at this time over the pending “Education Bill” 
the words of the Bishop of Coventry possess an immediate 
interest. 

The success of Mr. Pancoast as teacher and author of text- 
books on English and American literature has led him to pre- 
pare a volume of selections from “Standard English Prose” 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) intended as a companion 
volume to his “Standard English Poetry.” Volumes of sim- 
ilar purpose already exist, as Mr. Arthur Galton’s little book 
in the Camelot Classics and Prof. Garnett’s more elaborate 
“English Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria.” There are also 
Craik’s five volumes of “English Prose” after the manner, 
though not altogether with the success, of Ward’s Poets. 
If we compare Craik with Ward, we see at once how poetry 
lends itself to quotation and extracts, and how prose does 
not to the same degree. The selections must largely be 
limited to essays and sketches, things complete in them- 
selves, which after all represent but faintly the richness and 
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variety of our English prose literature. But with these lim- 
itations Mr. Pancoast’s book is to be praised in respect of 
both editor and publishers. There are four chronological 
divisions: Bacon to Dryden, to Coleridge, to Macaulay, to 
Stevenson; and an Appendix still further includes, for more 
curious students of style, the predecessors of Bacon from 
Wyclif to Sidney. 


Notwithstanding the already large number of American 
histories, Dr. William MacDonald’s revised edition of Alex- 
ander Johnston’s “High School History of the United 
States” (Henry Holt & Co.) will receive as hearty a wel- 
come as the original. The work is brought up to date, and 
an account of the McKinley administration, including the 
acquisition of our island possessions, replaces the final chap- 
ter of earlier editions. There are a number of illustrations 
in which matter all sections of the country are generously 
treated, while a series of well-selected maps will prove help- 
ful to the student. 

Another of Henry Holt’s History publications is Seig- 
nobos’s “History of the Roman People,” translation edited 
by Dr. William Fairley. The charm of graphic presenta- 
tion, characteristic generally of French prose and spe- 
cifically of French historical writing, is what commends 
the original to the editor, and doubtless will find favor, 
though in translation, with the reader and pupil. The legends 
and anecdotes that have become part of the atmosphere of 
ancient history are distinguished by smaller type, but they 
are given, and a specified list of chapters and authorities 
is appended to each chapter for parallel reading and for 
reference. The volume is well provided with maps and il- 
lustrations. 


The Yale Lectures by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., on “The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation” (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) are not the 
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work of the trained sociologist and specialist, but deal with 
principles rather than with statistics, and are alive with the 
moral purpose and earnestness of the preacher, who is more 
concerned with right conduct than with theories of political 
economy. The author seeks to impress upon the young men 
of Yale Universitythe binding obligations of citizenship which 
theyare soon to assume. The one conclusion which he drives 
home is that “the times are waiting for men who shall serve, 
not merely inquire.” In his treatment of the vexed problem 
of labor and capital, with true appreciation of the conflicting 
interests involved and of his own responsibility to men of 
all classes as a spiritual leader, he seeks to lift the whole 
question to a high ethical plane and to remind men that they 
are brothers in one great family. If there is any ground for 
criticism in these lectures, it would be in the too free use of 
quotation, which is so frequently indulged in, and at such 
length as to give the impression of padding. The Bishop 
is at his best when he gives the results of his own thought 
and experience. 
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